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PREVIEW: Senior Scholastic — 


Coming each week... 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS—covered in a major article each 
week. An issue before Congress, a problem of state 
or local government, current social or economic 
trends—whatever the topic, Senior SCHOLASTIC ex- 
plores it from all sides, fills in essential background. 
And this year—with more maps, charts and photos— 
it’s the liveliest coverage ever. (Pages 12-14.) 


WORLD AFFAIRS—their tempo quickening day by 
day—come to your classroom in a major weekly 
article. Words and pictures clearly report the events. 
Our expert news analysts probe behind the events— 
showing their causes, exploring the lines of historical 
continuity that give them dimension and meaning. 
In the final issue, a comprehensive review sum- 
marizes the year’s important developments. (Pages 
8-11.) 


NEWS . . . quick, complete coverage of the week's 
events. (Pages 16-18.) And more than just news: 
What's Behind It explains the background, points 
up the significance of what is happening. Also Sci- 
ence in the News . . . coming in all regular issues. 


CREATIVE AMERICANS, a new historical series, tells 
the story of people whose original achievements 
helped to make America as we know it. 


THE FORUM TOPIC develops an important issue of 
the day, with objective arguments for all sides. Your 
Teacher Edition suggests many ways to use this fea- 
ture as a classroom activity. Throughout the year, 
Senior SCHOLASTIC encourages a spirit of creative 
controversy — helping students see how opposed 
positions may be reconciled and result in clearer 
understanding. (Pages 6-7.) 


GUIDANCE AND RECREATION FEATURES — written 
by specialists in each field. They include “Boy dates 
Girl,” a weekly sports page, career planning, regular 
columns on TV, movies and hobbies. 


TESTING PROGRAM-ready to use, quick to grade. 
Includes—(1) a weekly test page based on the issue’s 
contents, plus a quick quiz on the news; (2) two 40- 
minute review tests, covering all material studied 
during the semester. 








highlights for spring semester 


Lpecial leesues 


YOUR GOVERNMENT AND YOU (March 14)—The 
story of American Government — how it operates, 
how it affects our daily lives. Here are all the latest 
facts for reference . . . plus theory and historic back- 
grounds of our Government, and how they relate to 
actual practice. Gives you new help in bridging the 
gap between current news and the textbook. 


FROM THE CONTENTS... 


Democracy—with a Three-Way Guarantee 
Our System of Checks and Balances and How They Work 


The Presidency: Giant Job... Giant Office 


The President's Cabinet: Ten-Man Team 
Work of Each Department, with Biographies and 
Photos of Cabinet Officers 


Your Lawmakers: How They Serve You 

The Courts: Guardians of Your Freedoms 

The Machinery of Government: How Can We Increase Its Efficiency? 
Federal, State and Local Gevernments: Separate vs. Overlapping Powers 


SPACE AND INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL ( March 28) 
— Special up-to-the-minute coverage of satellites, 
rockets, the challenge of space! And a look ahead— 
at coming explorations of the moon and far-flung 
planets. Vividly written, illustrated throughout—a 
big extra feature that every student will want to have. 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 21 )—Latest, most practical in- 
formation on: best career opportunities . . . how to 
choose a job and land it . . . preparation and long- 
range planning for a career. Contents include: voca- 
tional aptitude tests, list of free career pamphlets, 
scholarships, special section on girls’ careers. 


EXTRA 


U.S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL — the special 
fall-semester supplement (companion to Your Gov- 
ERNMENT)... Will be sent free to all new subscribers. 
50 pages of invaluable background for current affairs 
. .. charts and full-color maps to clarify the news 
each week. 


Teaching Aide 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—special Teacner Eprrion of 
Senior Scuotastic. Weekly education news, new 
equipment and methods, TV and radio guide. Teach- 
ing outline each week includes full lesson plans, dis- 
cussion topics and quizzes. The teacher section is 
printed on glossy magazine paper, averages 16 pages 
each issue. Free with 10 or more copies of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. 


1957-58 WORLD NEWS MAP—Full-color, extra-large 
wall map . . . expressly designed for classroom use. 
Includes inset maps of Middle East, Southeast Asia, 
Antarctica. Also panels noting important news events 
of recent months. Map is color-keyed throughout, to 
show at a glance the major political alignments of 
nations—NATO, sEATO, the Arab League, etc. Free 
with 10 or more copies. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK—New revised 
edition . . . offered as a special service to subscribers 
at production cost. Contents include: How to Study, 
How to Read Periodicals, How to Use the Library, 
How to Take Notes. Available to subscribers only, 
at 10¢ each, in quantity up to the number of semes- 
ter subscriptions. 


ACHIEVEMENT KEYS—beautifully gold-finished, de- 
signed as student awards. Two keys sent free on 
request with 10 or more copies of Sentor SCHOLASTIC. 
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A Complete Family of Classroom Magazines 


EXPLORER, Grade 4. Stories, news, 
pictures, discussions and games—to 
help children explore and enjoy their 
widening world. 


NEWSTIME, Grade 5. Entertaining, 
colorful materials in reading, social 
studies, science and arts. Designed 
by experts for the interests and needs 
of children today. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7 
and 8. A richly varied program in 
English and social studies: news, 
geography, American history, science, 
reading, grammar and vocabulary. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9 and 10. 
Stimulating help for younger high 
school students in understanding 
issues of the day. Features weekly 
world affairs units—also news, history, 
civics, economics, geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 
11 and 12. Helps high school stu- 
dents acquire fundamentals of good 
citizenship—through presentation and 
discussion of world news, problems 


of democracy, social and cultural 


problems, civics and government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 
11 and 12. A fresh approach to read- 
ing, writing, speaking and listening, 
with weekly workbook unit on gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, usage. 
Also stories, letter writing, social 
guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 
11 and 12. Builds knowledge and 
appreciation of the living literature 
of our time through selections from the 
best modern writing—short stories, 
plays, condensed books, essays and 
poetry. 


CO-ED, Grades 7 through 12. A 
new monthly magazine for students 
of homemaking. Curriculum areas 
covered include: Social . Relation- 
ships, Family Living, Personality De- 
velopment, Good Grooming, Food, 
Health and Nutrition, Home Man- 
agement, Child Care, Leisure Activ- 
ities, etc. 








ORDER NOW AT NO RISK... 


The attached card will 
bring SENIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC to all your students. 
You may revise a “tenta- 
tive” order any time with- 
in three weeks after re- 
ceipt of first copies. You'll 
be billed only after your 


order is final. 


(Please pass the second 
card along to an inter- 


ested friend.) 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
published weekly (15 is- 
sues a semester). Sub- 
scription: 65¢ per student. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








Scholastic Magazines . . . Creative Publishing for America’s Classrooms 





Teaching Guide 
for this issue of 


Congress Faces ‘58 (p. 12) 
American History, Economics, Problems of 

Democracy, Civics 
Digest of the Article 

The second session of the 85th Con- 
gress began early this month, Although 
the President is a Republican and a 
majority in both houses of Congress is 
Democratic, the fireworks may be mild. 
Two major factors may prevent serious 
division between the President and Con- 
gress: (1) the Russian threat drama- 
tized by the sputniks; (2) both major 
parties have similar domestic goals. 

Congress will consider an expanded 
defense budget and the size of the for- 
eign aid program. The Administration 
will ask Congress for laws that will 
make it possible to share nuclear se- 
crets with our Allies. The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. Act is coming up 
for renewal and a tariff struggle is in 
the offing. The President will again 
request Federal aid to education. This 
time the program will ask that special 


provision be made for science and 
mathematics education. Congress will 
take a closer look at setting up provi- 
sions for exercise of the President's 
powers in the event of his disability. 
The Senate’s investigation of corruption 
in labor and management may result 
in further regulation of labor union 
practices. Other big issues will include 
farm prices, and the debt ceiling. 


Aim 

To arouse pupil interest in the major 
problems facing Congress in the pres- 
ent session. 


Assignment 

Divide the issues facing Congress in- 
to two major areas: foreign and domes- 
tic. List them on each side of a divided 
sheet of paper. Where the issue runs 
into both areas, write it across the di- 
viding line. 

Write a brief description of each 
issue, indicating the area of controversy 
if there is one. 


Senior Scholastic 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Senator which of 
the issues facing the nation would you 
want to examine most thoroughly? 
Why? 

2. To what extent is the division in 
political power between a Republican 
Administration and a Democratic major- 
ity in Congress likely to influence the 
defense budget? Other proposed legis- 
lation? 

8. What can you do to keep in- 
formed on the issues which Congress 
will be debating for the next eight 
months? 


Things to Do 

1. Use the TV-radio pages of your 
local newspaper to prepare a list of 
news broadcasts and commentators 
which can help to clarify the political 
scene, List a few of these on the black- 
board daily. Students can “monitor” 


(Teaching Guide continued on page 5-T, 
following bound-in Student Edition) 
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Cover: Coffee Queen of the 
Hemisphere is crowned in Colombia 


(See “Hail Colombia—Crossroads of 


the Western Hemisphere’’—pp. 8-11) 


Hamilton Wright photo 





BILL LUNDIGAN—lour television host on “Climax!” and “Shower.of Stars” —describes: 


“HOW WE PROVED THE FORWARD LOOK'S STAMINA 
BY DRIVING 6 YEARS IN 58 DAYS!” 


BEST-LOOKING CARS Anmerica has yet produced! Motorists everywhere are saying it about the new 1958 cars of 


Che Forward Look! But can their brawn match their beauty? To find out, we gave them the most rugged road test in motoring! 


“ = ae ; 


A STOCK MODEL PLYMOUTH made a 58,000 44 DRIVERS took part in the marathon run—working 


in shifts. After being driven 1000 miles a day for 58 days—the 


mile cross-country run—equal to six years of normal driving— 
car surpassed all performance and durability expectations! 


through deserts, mountains, 120 degrees weather to freezing! 




















BY END OF TEST car had spelled out success of NO OTHER CAR has ever been put to such a test! Car 
Plymouth ’58 three times across the face of America! “Spelling was braked 37 thousand times! Wheels revolved 47 million 


bee” route took the car through 37 states and 1,251 towns, was times! Plymouth stamina proves beyond question that the 


equivalent to driving two and a third times around the world! cars of The Forward Look °58 are the Advance Design. 


FOR ‘58, MORE THAN EVER, THE FORWARD LOOK IS THE ADVANCE DESIGN 


>» CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH DODGE - DE SOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
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WHEN RECORDS SPIN AND FUN BEGINS—EVERYONE’S FOR COKE! 


So good in taste, 
in such good taste 





Good combination—friends, music and ice-cold Coke. The gay 
sparkle of Coke tells you there’s pleasure waiting. And it gives 
you a cheerful little lift that’s welcome anytime. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


4 


LYN BEHRENS, Freshman, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Mass. 


: GLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


Meet active, popular Lyn Behrens 
and some of her friends. Lyn has many 


interests 


. . « from dramatics and 


dance committees to teaching swim- 
ming, and work as assistant Girl Scout 
leader. Music too. . . sings in a pop 
trio, the Glee Club and Chapel Choir. 
When you’re as busy as Lyn, you can’t 
let pimples spoil a single moment. 


Read what Lyn did: ‘‘Skin blemishes often embarrassed me and took a lot of 
fun out of the activities I enjoyed. Nothing seemed to help until I found 


Clearasil. Clearasil really worked for 
me. I’m happy to say my skin problem 
is a thing of the past.”” 


¥ Pi 
Millions of young people have proved... 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
‘STARVES’ PIMPLES 


Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
and a more appealing personality. Now you 
can get CLEARASIL as a smooth Lotion in handy 
squeeze bottle, as well as in the famous Tube. 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASII, ‘starves’ pimples, 
helps remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 
Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 

over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases 

were cleared up or definitely improved 

while using CLEARASIL (Lotion or Tube). 
Long-lasting Lotion only $1.25 

(no fed. tax) or Tube, 

69¢ and 98¢. Money- 

back guarantee. At 

all drug counters. 








Sip Boloons 


Academy Hall, Bradford, Maas. 


You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 


treatment can bring, you may want ° 


to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. Q, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL send name, address 
and 15¢ to Box 260-AJ (for Tube) or 
Box 260-AK (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
New York 46, N. Y. Expires 3/15/58 


Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
in America (Including Canada) 
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Education—The Students Speak 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in answer to Karel 
Martinu’s letter (see Dec. 6 issue). 
Karel feels that a student should have 
to pass a stiff exam for entrance into 
any academic high school. Those who 
can’t pass the exam, he says, should go 
to work in stores, factories, or offices. 
He says that the “brains” are the only 
ones we need to send to school to 
prevent the spread of communism. 

I heartily disagree! First of all, the 
people he’s planning to put to work 
aren't going to be old enough to go to 
work. Besides, educated people seldom 
succumb to communism. It’s the un- 
educated who will believe anything. 

A better solution would be to have 
special public-supported schools for 
those students who show promise in 
scientific fields. If a teacher thought a 
certain student showed an aptitude for 
science, he could suggest that the stu- 
dent take an entrance exam to one of 
these “special” schools. 

Lonna Snyder 
Olympia (Wash.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Karel Martinu that high 
school requirements are too soft. But 
I don’t agree that U. S. high schools 
should be restricted only to people of 
very great intelligence. I believe that, 
as in the Soviet Union, everyone should 
be able to obtain at least a tenth grade 
education. Only then should the dis- 
interested be weeded out. 

Kathryn Carlson 
Batesville (Miss.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

I do not believe our educational 
problem will be solved by restricting 
high schools to “cream of the crop” 
students. Is it fair to deprive average 
students of the benefits that high school 
would afford them? 

We must remember that even “dis- 
interested” students are the citizens of 








Letters to; 


tomorrow. As such, we must educate 
them to vote intelligently and take part 
in community activities. In a democ- 
racy everyone is equally. important. 


.The carpenters, policemen, railroaders, 


and steelworkers of America are just as 
important as scientists. 
Andrea Pontecorvo 
Harrison High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

If a student is willing to work hard 
for an education, he will always study 
to the best of his ability. He will never 
let “disinterested” students hinder him 
from his goal. I agree with Karel 
Martinu that a stiff competitive exam 
should be given to all students to find 
out what they know. But that is what 
school is for: to find out who doesn’t 
know, and help them to learn. 

Frances Boggs 
* Richwood (W. Va.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

The only solution to our educational 
problem is for all U. S. students to 
reach a clear understanding of what 
their education means to them. They 
should strive to cultivate in themselves 
and in others a desire to learn, a love 
of knowledge, and sincere patriotism. 

Doris Hosemann 
St. Francis Xavier Academy 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Dear Editor: : 

I feel that each student should be 
thoroughly tested early in his schooling. 
Then he should be placed in a high 
school that meets his level. There 
should be two different types of high 
school. One type would be for the 
average and below-average student. 
The other type would be for the supe- 
rior student. We would be able to 
graduate more scientists. At the same 
time, each American would receive an 
education. 

Barbara Hallada 
St. Joseph’s Academy 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Dear Editor: 

We should take three steps to im- 
prove U. S. education: have fewer 
students per teacher, require higher 
qualifications for teachers, and pay 
teachers higher salaries. 

Beth Sutherland 
Arlington (Texas) High School 








the’Editor 








(We're receiving loads of letters from 
our readers on one of the most impor- 
tant subjects of our time: how the U. S. 
can improve education. If you have 
some thoughts about U. S. education, 
we'd be happy to receive your letter. 
We'll print the best ones. Mail yours, 
with your name and school, to: Letters 
to the Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
—Editors.) 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

This is the first year I have had the 
privilege of reading Senior Scholastic. 
i read your magazine for both my world 
and U. S. history classes. But it also 
provides me with information for all 
my ¢lasses and fascinating facts for con- 
versation. 

The conflicting opinions expressed in 

the “Letters to the Editor” page are 
very interesting. I also enjoy the Forum 
Topic of the Week. It always leads to a 
good discussion. Even your advertise- 
ments are interesting. 
_ I especially enjoyed your U. S. and 
World Affairs Annual (see Sept. 27 
issue). I often refer back to it for valu- 
able information. 

Your superb choice of subjects makes 
your issues interesting to students of 
all ages. Keep up the good work. 

Deborah Ruby 
Crown Point (Ind.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

I think Senior Scholastic is a very 
informative and educational magazine. 
I enjoy reading it through from cover 
to cover. I especially enjoy. your feature 
articles and the “Letters to the Editor” 
page. Your articles are enjoyable and 
easy to read. 

Beba Young 
Manor (Ga.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

It’s a real pleasure for me to tell 
you how very interesting I find Senior 
Scholastic. My favorite sections are 
“Boy dates Girl” and “Understanding 
the News.” I enjoy your magazine from 
cover to cover. And so do many of my 
friends. Thank you for your wonderful 
magazine. 

Candy Richards 
Hamilton Terrace School 
Shreveport, Louisiana 








ON YOUR HONOR? 


A pro and con discussion: Should all high schools adopt the honor system? 


FOR! 


1. Proctored exams show a lack of 
confidence in student honesty. 

Teachers “proctor” exams because 
they think their students can’t be 
trusted. They assume that all students 
are potential delinquents who will cheat 
the minute they’re left alone. 

But, says Laurence S. Flaum in The 
Activity High School, “there is no rea- 
son why students cannot be trusted to 
participate in any school activity with- 
out a guard. Distrust breeds distrust in 
man’s relation with fellow man. Stu- 
dents are conscious of supervisory dis- 
trust and resent it.” 

The few students who want to cheat 
will cheat whether or not there ‘is a 
proctor. Meanwhile, every student in 
the proctored room feels uneasy and 
uncomfortable—knowing that the proc- 
tor is constantly on the lookout for 
someone cheating. . 

Honest students are afraid to move 
a muscle in their necks for fear that 
they'll be “under suspicion.” Their self- 


confidence is shaken. The strain of tak- 
ing exams is tough enough without 
adding this torture, too. 

The Honor System prevents this. The 
Honor System lets students know that 
their faculty advisers trust them. And 
it gives them a chance to prove they 
can be trusted. 


2. The Honor System builds better citi- 
zens. 


One of the fundamental principles of 
democracy is a belief in the individual 
and his sense of responsibility. 

The Honor System simply carries out 
this fundamental principle. It gives 
students a chance to prove that they 
are really on the way to becoming 
grown-up, responsible citizens. 

“Our whole society is based on the 
concept that man has confidence in his 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


fellow men,” says Gerald M. Van Pool, 
director of student activities for the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. “This confidence is 
evident in such matters as permitting 
a customer to eat an expensive meal 
without requiring payment in advance.” 
“Unfortunately,” continues Mr. Van 
Pool, “most schools are so set up that 
the recognition of honesty, basic in 
most people, is too seldom in evidence. 
In most schools it appears that the 
faculty and students are playing some 
grim game of cops and robbers.” 
School is supposed to be a place to 


“learn in preparation for adult life. The 


Honor System provides one of the best 
ways to learn individual responsibility 
and individual honesty—so vital in life. 
And we live in a society where compe- 
tition is the spice of life. School is the 
place for us to begin learning to com- 
pete fairly and squarely. 

“The continuing nature of the chal- 
lenge of communism [in the world to- 
day] will make simple . . . virtues a 
requirement if our society is to suf- 
vive,” says Col. W. J. McCaffrey, as- 
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sistant commandant of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Adademy at West Point. 

No simple virtue is more important 
in a free society than honesty. The 
Honor System recognizes this. 


3. The Honor System works well in 
schools that have it. 


Among the most famous examples of 
the Honor System are West Point, Hav- 
erford College at Haverford, Pa., Mills 
College at Oakland, Calif., and the 
University of Virginia at Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Here’s what a Virginia student had 
to say about his school’s Honor System: 
“The Honor System works in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The student body 
knows it works and is proud to be able 
to keep it working. 

“A professor giving a quiz or exami- 

nation walks into the classroom, distrib- 
utes the questions, waits to see if there 
are any doubtful points he can clear 
up, and disappears. The students do 
the rest... . At Virginia there is none 
of the constant irritant of a watching 
proctor, none of the strain of an en- 
forced silence. . 
University honor extends beyond 
the purely academic. . . . The word of 
a student of the University of Virginia 
is accepted as the truth. That means 
that any Charlottesville merchant will 
cash a student’s check if he has the 
currency to do so.” 

As this example shows, the good will 
generated by the Honor System extends 
beyond school walls. It is, therefore, a 
worthwhile aspect of school life—one 
that should be adopted by all schools. 

The Honor System works beneficially 
for the student, for the teacher, for 
our schools, and for the whole com- 
munity. 


AGAINST! 


1. The Honor System is a “phony” 
system. 


The only person an Honor System 
helps is the dishonest student. The hon- 
est ones aren’t going to cheat—with or 
without a proctor. But the dishonest 
students benefit when there’s no one 
around to keep them in check. 

A student who would cheat in the 
first place is not likely to be suddenly 
turned honest by an honor pledge. He'll 
violate the pledge just as easily as he 
would violate any other moral code. 

As for the argument that proctors 
shake the confidence of honest students, 
Dr. George W. Crane has this to say 
in his newspaper column, “The Worry 
Clinic”: “Do you honest citizens de- 
velop an inferiority complex because 
policemen patrol your streets? Certainly 
you don’t! . . . The Honor System 


penalizes the honest students and offers 
the crooks a perfect field day.” 


2. The Honor System actually encour- 
ages cheating—and informing, too. 

Cheating is an ugly word—but like 
some other ugly things in this world 
it is, unfortunately, with us. Talking 
nobly about “responsibility” and “trust” 
is not going to kill cheating. 

Psychological tests have been made 
of honesty in classrooms. One such test 
was made by Northwestern University’s 
School of Education. It showed that 
over 30 per ceuat of the students tested 
had deliberately cheated. 

Furthermore, the Honor System gen- 
erally requires that students report any- 
one they observe violating the honor 
pledge. This requirement turns honest 
students into informers. Informers are 
the sort of people one expects to find 
under communism or other totalitarian 
systems—but not in a democracy! 

Besides, the mere fact that students 
are required to inform proves that 
policing is needed. 

Radcliffe College had an honor sys- 
tem in force from 1942 to 1954. Then 
school authorities became convinced— 
after 12 years of observation—that it 
just didn’t work. In Radcliffe’s library, 
for example, students were permitted 
to borrow books without checking them 
out. Result: more than 900 volumes 
disappeared in one year, many of them 
irreplaceable books. 

Seven years ago the nation was 
shocked when 90 West Point cadets 
were dismissed for cheating on exams. 
Many of these young men were chosen 
as the cream of our nation’s youth—yet 
they could not resist taking advantage 
of a system which, by its very nature, 
permits cheating. 

Another point: Schools such as Hav- 
erford and Virginia are not representa- 
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tive of America’s vast public school 
system. Colleges can pick the students 
they want. Public schools can't. 


3. A better way to curb cheating 
would be to take the stress off grades. 


To stop cheating on exams, we 
should get to the root of the problem. 
Why do students cheat? The answer 
To get a better grade. 

From elementary school on, we're 
taught to look up to the student with 
high grades, and to be ashamed of low 
grades. Parents make sour faces and 
take away privileges when marks are 
low. Employers ask about grades before 
hiring graduates. College admission 
boards weigh a student’s marks before 
accepting him. 

With so much emphasis on grades 
grades, grades, is it any wonder that 
some students will do anything to 
achieve them—even cheat? 

Consider, for example, a student who 
is brilliant in math but weak in Eng- 
lish. Rather than pull down a poor 
grade in English, he is tempted to 
cheat. 

That is why some colleges are begin- 
ning to give less weight to over-all 
averages—and - instead judge students 
on their individual strengths and merits. 
This approach should be adopted by 
businesses and parents, too. 

If students could be made to realize 
that not everyone in the world is ex- 
pected to be a genius in every subject, 
the tensions which lead to cheating 
would disappear. Students would work 
to learn—not to make certain grades. 

This would build better citizens than 
any Honor System. 

Meanwhile, proctors should be main 
tained at all exams—ready to deal 
harshly with dishonesty. Deny cheaters 
credit for their term’s work. Force them 
to attend summer school to make up. 
Withdraw privileges. Suspend repeaters. 

If a cheater knew that disgrace 
awaited him—with his entire future 
career jeopardized—he would be much 
less likely to sneak peeks at another 
student’s exam paper, or to cheat in 
any other way. 


1. Some people say that throughout 
life we are judged by the quality of our 
performance, and that grades are the 
only way to evaluate performance in 
school. Do you support this viewpoint? 
Why? 

2. Do you think that cheating on 
exams could be avoided if teachers 
gave oral tests instead of written ones? 
What are the advantages and disadvan 
tages of oral tests? of written tests? 








Hail Colombia. .. Crossroads 


After eight years of dictatorship, our 


“good neighbor” 


in South America is on the highroad back to democracy 


HRONGS of joyous Colombians 
trooped through the flag-bedecked 
streets of their capital, Bogota, last 
month. They were on their way to the 
polls in the first free balloting their 
nation had enjoyed in eight years. By 
an overwhelming vote of 18 to 1, Co- 
lombia’s voters approved a highly un- 
usual political experiment—a_ constitu- 
tional amendment designed to get Co- 
lombia safely back on its traditional 
democratic track after years of tyranny 
and strife. 
Colombia’s dominant Liberal and 


Conservative parties—at each others’ 
throats for more than a decade—now 
will bury the political hatchet for at 
least twelve years. By the terms of the 
amendment, they have pledged to rule 
jointly until the year 1970. They will 
share and share alike in dividing up 
government posts both on the national 
and local level. 

Furthermore, the two political par- 
ties have agréed to alternate their 
presidential candidates. First a Con- 
servative will receive bi-partisan sup- 
port for a four-year term, then a Lib- 
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Colombia is about twice size of Texas, has population of about 13,000,000. 


eral, and then a Conservative again. 

Why should this agreement have 
been widely hailed as a step toward 
(instead of a step away from) de- 
mocracy? After all, in free and open 
elections, as practiced by most demo- 
cratic nations, candidates receiving the 
most votes are elected—irrespective of 
party. Moreover, it is difficult to imagine 
the leaders of our own Republican and 
Democratic parties deciding to divide 
up seats in Congress on a 50-50 basis, 
even before elections take place! The 
answer is that Colombia’s situation is 
something special, with long roots of 
conflict. 

For ten years Liberals and Con- 
servatives have feuded among them- 
selves. The feuding has not been re- 
stricted to words. An undeclared civil 
war has raged between pro-Liberal and 
pro-Conservative supporters in the Co- 
lombian back country. This struggle 
has received little publicity. Yet 100,- 
000 persons (twice the number of U. S. 
servicemen lost in the Korean War) 
are reported to have been killed in bit- 
ter fighting. 


Political Miseries 


Observers of Latin American affairs 
shake their heads in disbelief whenever 
they speak of events in Colombia. For 
almost half a century, the country was 
a shining example of stability and lib- 
erty—a veritable showplace of de- 
mocracy. What happened to change all 
this? ‘ 

Colombia's political miseries date 
back to its 1945 elections. In that year, 
a split in the Liberal party vote gave 
the third candidate, a Conservative, 
the presidency. It was the first Con- 
servative victory since 1930. 

After 15 years of being “outs,” the 
Conservatives dug in hard. By 1949, 
they felt strong enough to impose dic- 
tatorial rule on their country. First, 
they shut down Congress and placed 
the country under a state of siege 
(martial law). Then they installed their 
right-wing party “boss,” Laureano 
Gomez, as President. Gomez became 
chief executive following an election 
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in which Liberals refused to take part. 
Voting took place with the polls ringed 
by troops. 

Gomez clamped down harshly on his 
Liberal opponents. Censorship was im- 
posed on Liberal newspapers. Liberal 
politicians were forced into exile. 

Unable to vote Gomez out of office, 
Liberal guerrillas — branded “bandits” 
by the Conservative regime—“took to 
the hills.” Striking again and again from 
hiding places in the rugged mountains, 
rebel bands ravaged cattle ranches and 
farms owned by Conservatives. The 
army’ tried — unsuccessfully — to stamp 
out the guerrilla bands. Meanwhile, Co- 
lombia was bled white. 


The Lid Blows Off 


After three years of Gomez, the vast 
majority of the people—including many 
moderate Conservatives—were fed up. 
When General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla 
marched on Bogota and ousted the 
Conservative government, strife-weary 
Colombians cheered. But their cheers 
turned to jeers shortly afterward, For 
Rojas set up a dictatorship even more 
rigid than that of Gomez. 

As Colombia’s “strong man,” Rojas 
suppressed his nation’s leading news- 
papers. His “strong-arm” police shot 
down political opponents in the streets. 
The dictator himself grew notoriously 
rich on the “spoils” of office. 





Rojas’ actions did what years of 
“civil war” could not do. It brought 
together sworn enemies—Liberal and 
Conservative politicians—in an alliance 
to bring the tyrant tumbling down. 
They were joined by businessmen, uni- 
versity students, and the Church—a 
major influence in a nation where more 
than 99 per cent of the people are 
Roman Catholics. Architect of the Lib- 
eral-Conservative truce: Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, brilliant chief of the Liberal 
party, former President of Colombia, 
and one-time Secretary of the Organi- 
zation of American States. 

The lid capping the Colombian dic- 
tatorship finally blew off last May. It 
came when Rojas ordered his puppet 
legislature—convened expressly at the 
dictator's demand—to (1) bar popular 
elections, and (2) declare Rojas Presi- 
dent for a second four-year term (he 
was “elected” to a first term in 1954, 
a year after assuming power). 

Colombians exploded in anger against 
this attempt by Rojas to prolong his 
hated regime. Anti-government students 
rioted. For ten days, they—and thou- 
sands of supporters—fought 35,000 
soldiers with sticks, stones, and bottles. 
The army replied with bullets. More 
than 100 people were killed. And when 
the Church accused Rojas of sanction- 
ing “wanton murder,” the dictator’s fate 
was sealed. 

Even Rojas’ long-time friends—high- 


Three Lions photo 


These girls are studying at training school for teachers. Colombia is struggling 
to raise literacy, has a teacher shortage. Half of people cannot read or write. 





Philip Gendreau phot 
Colombia faces Atlantic and Pacific, 
stands at crossroads of the hemisphere. 


ranking generals and admirals—dete: 
mined to withdraw their backing. The 
dictator was forced into exile. A five 
man junta (council) of military men 
took over. 

The junta promised the nation a re 
turn to responsible civilian government. 
At first, many doubted the word of 
officers who, admittedly, had profited 
during the Rojas regime. But the mili 
tary rulers have been careful to abide 
by their promises. Democratic guaran- 
tees—freedom of speech, of the press, 
and unrestricted political activity—all 
have been restored in full. Late last 
month, the junta issued a decree setting 
March 16 for congressional elections 
and May 4 for a presidential election. 


Democracy Restored 


Under the amendment approved by 
the voters in December, the Liberal 
and Conservative parties will cooperate 
to restore democracy to their country. 
The members of the junta are pledged 
to step down voluntarily next August, 
when the newly-elected President will 
be sworn in. 

While Colombia’s political future 
seems brighter, some pessimistic ob- 
servers are keeping their fingers crossed 
One reason: former dictator Gomez 
recently returned to Colombia from 
exile. For the time being, he has 
agreed to go along with a_bi-parti 
san Conservative-Liberal government 
But some experts fear that he may 
cause trouble in the future. Moreover 
the deep wounds inflicted by a decad« 
of interparty bloodshed cannot be ex 
pected to heal overnight. 

Optimists, on the other hahd, bs 
lieve that Colombians—both Libera! 
and Conservative—have learned thei: 
lesson the hard way. These observers 
insist that together the two parties will 
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succeed in peacefully rebuilding their 
long-suffering nation. 

Rojas’ rule cost his country dearly. 
Many repairs—economic as well as po- 
litical—must be made before Colombia 
can get back on its feet. 

During the spendthrift Rojas regime, 
millions of dollars were squandered on 
unnecessary equipment to keep the 
irmy and police happy. Public projects 
begun which poured millions 
more into the pockets of the dictator's 
friends and supporters. To meet these 
expenses,” Rojas kept his printing 
presses rolling, turning out piles of pa- 
per money—but without sufficient gold 
ind silver reserves to back up the cur- 
rency. Result? The value of Colombian 
money dropped alarmingly. And the 
cost of living went up by 14 per cent 
in the six-month period ending May 
1957 (as compared with a rise of little 
more than 3 per cent in the U. S. dur- 
ing the twelve months of 1957). 


vere 


Moreover, the corrupt dictatorship 
left Colombia with %$460,000,000 in 
foreign debts. 


Repairing the Economy 


Since booting out Rojas eight months 
igo, the ruling junta has worked dili- 
gently to repair the damaged Colom- 
bian economy. By trimming govern- 
ment expenditures and cutting down 
imports, it has succeeded in (1) slow- 
ing the inflationary rise in the cost of 
living to about 1 per cent per month, 
ind (2) paying off $243,000,000 in 
roreign debts. 


United Nations phote 
Rich coal and iron mines are largely 
untapped. One valley is surrounded by 
mountains that contain coal, iron, and 
limestone—all the ingredients of steel. 


Three Lions phote 
Poor transport is Colombia’s chief eco- 
nomic handicap. Roads and railways are 
few and far between, travel by river 
boats slow. Planes shrink distances. 


Much impressed by Colombian belt- 
tightening, the U. S. has offered a help- 
ing hand. Almost $80,000,000 in U. S. 
government and private loans are doing 
much to restore our Latin American 
friends to financial stability. 

Most economists agree that the next 
few years will be difficult ones for Co- 
lombia—years of strict austerity. But 
the same economists are virtually unan- 
imous in their opinion that the nation 
is basically sound. Even a short survey 
of the land and the people shows why. 

With 448,794 square miles, Colom- 
bia is almost twice the size of Texas. 
The country is split by three towering 


PPC photo 
“Genuine” panama hat is made in Co- 
lombia (as well as in other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries). About 75 per cent of peo- 
ple are mestizo—mixed Indian and white. 


mountain chains, branches of the Andes 
range which runs the length of South 
America. Colombia’s population of 13,- 
000,000 is concentrated on the cool 
tableland between the mountains and 
the narrow tropical coastal plain. 

Two thirds of the country is covered 
by wilderness and thick jungle growth. 
The climate is “vertical”—it changes 
with the elevation. Bogota, the capital 
city, for example, is located one-and- 
one-half miles above sea level. The tem- 
perature there remains in the middle 
fifties throughout the year. 

About 20 per cent of Colombia's 
people are white (mostly in the cities), 
5 per cent Negro (concentrated along 
the coast), and the rest mestizo (mixed 
Indian and white). 

They are a proud people—proud of 
their excellent universities, of their first- 
class newspapers (El Tiempo of Bogota 
is among the world’s best), of the pure 
Spanish language they speak, and of 
their literary attainments, Their capital 
has often been described as_ the 
“Athens” of Latin America. Colombia 
itself is sometimes called the “Nation 
of Poets.” Indeed, some of its Presi- 
dents have been famous poets. 

But it is also a country where half 
the people cannot read or write, and 
a wide gap still separates the rich from 
the poor. 

Democracy developed naturally in 
the area that is now: Colombia. The 
country grew up as a voluntary linking 
of local districts. These communities, 
isolated from each other by mountains 
for centuries, know freedom at first 


Colombia Information Bureau 
Colombia exports finest coffee in the 
world. Income from coffee accounts for 
83 per cent of foreign sales. U. S. buys 
four fifths of Colombia’s coffee crop. 





hand. They established the tradition of 
jealously protected individual rights 
that persists to this very day. 


Coffee Is King 


Third in size among the nations of 
South America, Colombia is also lucky 
in its natural resources. It has oil 
(enough to supply its present needs 
and still provide 10 per cent of the 
nation’s exports). It has rich iron and 
coal deposits (so far largely untapped). 
It ranks first in world production of 
emeralds (green gems more costly than 
diamonds), second only to Russia in 
platinum. Mines worked in the distant 
past by Spanish conquistadores are still 
the source of valuable gold deposits. 

More than 15,000,000 head of cattle 
have the run of Colombia’s vast un- 
fenced prairie lands. And, while only 2 
per cent of the country’s land is used 
for farming, its varied soils and climates 
are suitable for almost any crop. Agri- 
cultural output includes bananas and 
cocoa, as well as cotton and wheat. 
It is coffee, however, which is Colom- 
bia’s basic industry. 

Each year, Colombia exports more 
than 7,000,000 bags of premium coffee 
—the finest in the world. Income from 
coffee makes up 83 per cent of the 
country’s foreign sales. The U. S., Co- 
lombia’s best customer, buys four fifths 
of the coffee crop. When prices fall on 
the world market, it spells hard times 
for the Colombian economy. When 
coffee prices are high, the country can 
look forward to prosperity. 


Bright Future 


Poor transportation remains Colom- 
bia’s chief economic handicap. The 
country is so rugged that roads and 
railways are few and far between. This 
adds greatly to the cost of transporting 
the nation’s mineral and agricultural 
riches to the seaports. 

Indeed, until the airplane came into 
use, it took 16 days by river boat to 
reach Bogota from the coast—a trip that 
now takes only 3 hours by air! 

By the end of 1959, the government 
hopes to complete a new 468-mile rail- 
way. It will provide Bogota with land 
communications to the coast for the 
first time. 

Balancing Colombia’s economic draw- 
backs against its economic benefits, the 
ledger shows a clear advantage on the 
plus side. Factories are going up, oil 
refineries are being built, hydroelectric 
power is being harnessed. 

With the nightmare of eight years of 
tyranny over, Colombia is awakening 
once again to its opportunities. It is a 
nation with an economic future as glit- 
tering as its gold and emeralds. May 
its political future be as bright. 


Coffee... Folk Tale 
to Breakfast Table 


Once, long, long ago there lived 
a simple Arab goatherd named 
Kaldi. One day (in the year 575 
A.D., some say), Kaldi rubbed his 
eyes in disbelief. For his usually 
serious-minded goats had suddenly 
begun to dance. 

They whirled. They cavorted. 
They pranced. By elementary de- 
tective work, Kaldi traced their 
pleasure to a strange red berry the 
goats had been eating. 

Kaldi too tried some of the ber- 
ries and found the taste delightful. 
So he took time off to join the party. 
Though the goatherd did not know 
it, he was enjoying the first “coffee 
break” in human history. 

Starting with Kaldi and his goats, 
the use of “Kawah” (as the Arabs 
called coffee) spread through all 
Arabia. At first a coffee drink .was 
made by boiling the leaves and 
berries. Later a crude method of 
roasting and grinding the beans 
was devised. 


From Arabia to Venice 

Centuries hence, Turkish armies 
overran Arabia and North Africa. 
Coffee was one of the spoils of war. 
“Coffee houses” sprang up through- 
out the farflung Turkish empire. 
Coffee became part of the Turkish 
way of life. Even a happy marriage 
might depend upon it. The Turkish 
wedding ceremony included a vow 
by the groom that he would keep 
his wife supplied with coffee. (With 
the normal individual consumption 
at 20 cups per day, that could be a 
round-the-clock job!) 

From Constantinople, seat of 
Turkish power, coffee drinking 
swept westward to the rich Italian 
port of Venice. Venetian merchants 
were the first to bring coffee to 
Europe. 

Although the new beverage 
won immediate popularity, it also 
aroused suspicion. Some people 
were afraid this import from Mos- 
lem Turkey, the “land of the infi- 
dels,” was an invention of the 
devil. The Pope, however, found 
the “devil's brew” to his liking. He 
felt that it would be a pity to per- 
mit Moslems to monopolize such 
a drink. So he baptized coffee and 
made it truly Christian. 

In 1669, Suleiman Aga, the 
Turkish ambassador, employed cof- 
fee as a tool of diplomatic intrigue 


at the court of Louis XIV of France. 
The French nobles spoke freely at 
Suleiman Aga’s elaborate coffee 
parties. And soon the wily ambas- 
sador learned that a proposed 
Turkish attack on Vienna would be 
unopposed. 

The attack failed, however, and 
huge supplies of coffee beans were 
left behind by the fleeing Turks. 
This led to the establishment of the 
first famous Vienna coffee houses. 

Perhaps even more renowned 
were the London coffee houses 
of the eighteenth century. John 
Dryden, Alexander Pope, Joseph 
Addison, Jonathan Swift, and Sam- 
uel Pepys all discussed art, litera- 
ture, and political problems while 
sipping coffee. Such coffee houses 
were known as “penny universities.” 
One was able to gain a fine liberal 
education while drinking “penny 
cups.” 


On to the New World 


From England, coffee journeyed 
to the New World aboard the 
Mayflower. The White family, pas- 
sengers on the Pilgrim ship, brought 
to New England the first mortar 
for grinding coffee. Coffee replaced 
tea as first among American drinks. 

Until the eighteenth century 
most coffee came from Asia and 
the Middle East. But, beginning in 
1720, coffee growing spread to 
Latin America, until now it pro- 
vides nearly all the world’s needs. 

Colombia, which ranks second 
only to Brazil as a coffee producer, 
and first among the producers of 
fine coffee, got started in 1784. Its 
first coffee shrubs were planted by 
a priest who opposed sin as much 
as he believed in coffee as a bev- 
erage. The good “padre” punished 
erring members of his flock by re- 
quiring them to plant young coffee 
trees. In no time at all, sizable cof- 
fee farms were started. 
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Preview... 


The big questions before our lawmakers and how 


Congress Faces ’58 


N the afternoon of January 7, 

Speaker Sam Rayburn (Dem., 
Tex.) will bang down his gavel in the 
House of Representatives. In the Senate 
Chamber on the opposite side of the 
towering Capitol dome, Vice-President 
Richard Nixon will call the Senate to 
order. The second session of the Eighty- 
fifth Congress will be officially open. 

Two days later, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower will deliver his State of the 
Union Message to Congress. The mes- 
sage will broadly outline the legislative 
program the President will submit to 
Congress in coming months. 

How successful will the President be 
in persuading Congress to enact his 
legislative program? President Eisen- 
hower heads a Republican Administra- 
tion. Both Houses of Congress are con- 
trolled by the Democrats. Will this 
result in a “cold war” between Presi- 
dent and Congress? 

Most experts say “no.” They agree 
that the President and the Democratic 
leaders will cooperate closely on critical 
issues, such as national defense. On 
less crucial issues, such as reciprocal 
tariffs, the experts foresee some con- 
flict. But even this cpnflict, some experts 
say, will be kept to a minimum. 

There are two major reasons why 
harmony will probably prevail between 
the President and Congress: 

1. The U. S. faces great peril from 
abroad. 

When the Soviet Union rocketed two 
sputniks into “space, it served chilling 
notice to the free world that the Rus- 
sians had surged ahead of the US. in 
the race for rocket supremacy. This 
fact has alarmed the nation and our 
allies. 

In this tense atmosphere, Congress 
has rolled up its sleeves and set to 
work to strengthen the nation’s bul- 
warks against the Communist menace. 
Congress will work closely with the 
President, experts say, to restore U.S. 
military power, and place our nation 








on at least an equal military footing 
with the Soviet Union. 

2. Both political parties have domestic 
programs that aim at similar goals. 

When President Eisenhower first be- 
came President in January 1953, he 
said he would not “turn the clock back” 
on the social and economic legisiation 
of the preceding 20 years of Democratic 
control. He said these measures had 
become an “accepted part” of our way 
of life. 

But he also said that the Federal 
Government had become too large. He 
said that some of the functions of the 
Federal Government should be returned 
to state and municipal governments. He 
also said that there had been too much 
Federal control of private industry and 
labor. In short, he felt that after 20 
years of expanding Federal Government, 
it was time to take stock and tidy up. 

When President Eisenhower took the 
oath of office in January 1953, the 
Republican party controlled Congress. 
But in the elections of 1954 and 1956, 
the Democratic party won control of 
both Houses of Congress. However, 
the Democrats, too, indicated that they 
felt it was time to take stock. Since 
1954, therefore, most Republicans and 
Democrats have aimed at similar “mid- 
dle-of-the-road” goals. 

Now let’s look at some of the princi- 
pal issues that crowd the Congressional 
docket this year. This is how the Presi- 
dent’s legislative program will probably 
fare: 


National Defense 


This year, the Administration will 
ask Congress for a defense budget of 
about $40,000,000,000. This is about 
$2,000,000,000 more than was appro- 
priated last year. Most of these extra 
billions will be used to speed the de- 
velopment and production of inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles. These 
are rockets that carry a nuclear war- 
head and have a range of 1,500 miles. 
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The U.S. has promised these rockets to 
Britain and any other North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization ally that” wants 
them. 

With the “cold war” becoming 
hotter, experts predict the Administra- 
tion will have little difficulty in per- 
suading Congress to appropriate more 
money for defense purposes. 


Foreign Aid 


In 1957, the Administration fought 
a long battle to win $3,400,000,000 for 
its foreign aid program. This year, the 
. Administration will request $3,900,000,- 
000 in foreign aid funds. 

Experts say the Administration will 
have to fight harder this year. Congress 
may wish to skimp on foreign aid so 
that it can channel extra dollars into our 
lagging defense program. Thus, the 
prospect is for continued foreign aid, 
but the appropriation may not be much 
larger than last year’s. 

Sharing Nuclear Secrets 

The Ad_ninistration will ask Congress 
for laws that will enable the U.S. to 
share more nuclear secrets with our 
allies. The Administration wants to sup- 
ply NATO allies with data on nuclear 
weapons and small amounts of uranium 
235 to be used for defense. 

Congress has long been jealous of 
‘sharing U. S. nuclear secrets. Reason? 
Congress is not convinced that foreign 
nations have adequate security systems 
to guard these secrets. On the other 
hand, U.S. scientists have requested 
that our security laws be relaxed. They 
say these laws hinder free world scien- 
tists from cooperating with one another. 
Chances are good, most experts say, 
for relaxation of U.S. security laws. 


Reciprocal Trade 


The administration will ask for a 
five-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The Act, which 
expires June 30, 1958, gives the Presi- 
dent authority to enter into agreements 
with other countries for mutual tariff 
reductions. President Eisenhower has 
called this~act the “keystone” of our 
foreign economic policy. 

Experts foresee a vigorous battle in 
Congress over reciprocal trade. Reason? 
Some American manufacturers would 
like tariffs kept high. They point out 
that foreign labor is much cheaper than 
U.S. labor. Thus, foreign goods—coming 
in at low tariffs—could easily undersell 
U.S. goods in U.S. markets and throw 
Ame: ‘can workers out of jobs. On the 


they may be decided in the next session of Congress 


other hand, some observers point out 
that unless our allies-and friends are 
permitted to sell their products in the 
U.S. they will be unable to earn Ameri- 
can dollars with which to purchase our 
exports. Trade, they say, is a two-way 
street. 


Aid to Education 


The Administration will request from 
$200,000,000 to $250,000,000 a year 
for Federal aid to education. 

Under this program, about $100,000,- 
000 would be used annually to improve 
science and mathematics education in 
the nation’s schools. States could use 
the funds to hire new science or math- 
ematics teachers, purchase lab equip- 
ment, and raise teachers’ salaries, An- 
other $25,000,000 would be earmarked 
each year for science textbooks and lab 
equipment in colleges and universities. 
Remainder of the funds would go for 
Federal scholarships. 

Such a Federal school-aid program is 
highly controversial. Some Congressmen 
believe Federal aid to education would 
result in Federal control of the nation’s 
public schools, They say the Federal 
Government should keep completely 
out of educational fields. 

Other Congressmen point out that the 
school-aid program would favor science 
and mathematics over the humanities. 
Many educators oppose such a “lop- 
sided” program. They agree that the 
nation badly needs scientists. But they 
argue that the nation is founded upon 
the well-rounded individual, who is 
adept in social studies, English, and 
languages, as well as science and math. 
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Needed Amendment to the Law 


Thus, the proposed Federal education 
program faces rough sledding. 


Presidential Disability 


The U.S. Constitution states: “In 
case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, 
o1 inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice-President.” 

But the Constitution does not specify 
who is to determine a President's “in- 
ability” to perform his job. Nor does it 
state who is to determine when the 
“inability” no longer exists and the 
President can take back his powers. 

The “inability” problem has been 
underlined three times in the past 27 
months, President Eisenhower suffered 
a heart attack in 1955, ileitis (an in- 
testinal inflammation) in 1956, and a 
stroke in November 1957. During the 
President’s illnesses, Government offi- 
cials kept the ship of state on course. 
But there are certain duties (such as 
acting as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces) which only the Presi- 
dent can fulfill. 

President Eisenhower has proposed 
that the Constitution be amended to 
clarify the “inability” dilemma. His 
proposed amendment would enable an 
ill President to declare in writing that 
he was unable to discharge the duties 
of the Presidency. The Vice-President 
would then become acting President. If 
a President were critically ill, or in any 
way unable to determine his own fit- 
ness, a majority vote of the Cabinet 
would install the Vice-President as act- 
ing President. (Turn page) 


Palmer in Springfield Leadee and Press 


“Must Be Another Election Year” 
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In the past two years, a tall 
(6’2”) handsome young man with 
light wavy hair has turned down 
> movie offers that might have made 
him a Hollywood star. Instead, he’s 
determined to stick to the business 
of conducting music. 

Thus far, he’s done an amazing 
§ job of making music-lovers, critics, 
and white-maned symphony con- 
ductors sit up and take notice. For 
Thomas Schippers is only 27. 

He is the first American-born 
conductor (and the youngest in 50 
years) to be named “resident con- 
ductor” at the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York. Schippers puts so 
much into a performance, one of his 
associates told Senior Scholastic, 
that he loses about five pounds 
each time he conducts. He puts it 
right back eating Italian pasta. 


From Minor Key to Major 

Three years ago, Schippers was 
the youngest man ever to conduct 
the New York Philharmonic. He 
was so well received, he’s been in- 
vited back every year since. The 
> story’s been much the same from 
San Francisco to Boston—as well as 
in England, Italy, India, and the 
Far East. Last year he became the 
> youngest American ever to conduct 
P at Milan’s famous Teatro La Scala. 

Schippers, who was born in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., began to play the 
piano at five. At 14 he enrolled in 
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THOMAS SCHIPPERS 


Have Baton, 
Will Travel 


the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 
to study piano and composition. 
Three years later he heard about a 
contest for young conductors—the 
prize: a chance to lead the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at a concert. 
Schippers entered—and won. 

From that moment, Schippers 
knew that he wanted to be a con- 
ductor, not a pianist. But con- 
ducting jobs for a teen-ager—even 
a very talented one—are unheard 
of. So Schippers became a music 
teacher. In 1949, one of his voice 
students auditioned for a role in a 
new opera, The Consul, by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti. Schippers went 
along as accompanist. Before the 
audition was over, Menotti had 
asked Schippers to help him pre- 
pare the singers for the produc- 
tion. 


Luck on the Upbeat 


Just before the opening, the reg- 
ular conductor became ill. Schip- 
pers was asked to take over. He, as 
well as the opera, was a big hit. 

Schippers’ success has brought 
offers from opera houses and sym- 
phonies all over the world. “I love 
traveling,” he commented recently. 
“I love packing and unpacking, 
changing hotel rooms, and living 
out of a bag. I want to see as much 
of the world as possible.” 

This summer—after a busy year 
at the Met--he will fly to Spalato 
Italy. There he’s been named direc- 
tor of the 1958 “Festival of Two 
Worlds”—featuring young musi- 
cians from both sides of the At- 
lantic. —Roy HEMMING 








Experts believe an acceptable solu- 
tion to the “inability” dilemma will be 
very difficult to work out. Reason? 
There are almost as many different 
“inability” solutions as there are Con- 
gressmen. 


Labor and Management 


Labor has been in the spotlight since 
last spring. In January, the Senate’s 
Select Committee on Improper Activi- 


ties in the Labor or Management Field 
began a probe into labor union activi- 
ties. The probe discovered that a hand- 
ful of unions were infiltrated with rack- 
eteers who were dipping into union wel- 
fare funds and dues. The probe also 
brought out the fact that some unions 
and crooked employers sometimes 
joined forces to fleece union members. 

The Administration is determined to 
clean up the house of labor with laws 


providing for the democratic conduct of 
unions. Here is what the Administra- 
tion is seeking: 

1. Periodic reports on the finances of 
all union health and welfare plans. This 
is the area most often infested with cor- 
rupt union officials. 

2. Secret-ballot elections of union 
officers at least once every four years. 
Some union officers stay in office year 
after year by postponing elections. 

3. Public reports of financial deal- 
ings between unions and management. 
This would prevent “sweetheart con- 
tracts” between some unions and some 
unscrupulous employers to fleece help- 
less union members. 

Experts foresee that some form of 
labor law will be passed to remedy 
union abuses. Bat chances are that the 
legislation will not be as far-reaching 
as the Administration desires. 


Aid to Agriculture 

In 1957, Congress passed a bill that 
provided for continuation of the soil 
bank, a system to check falling farm 
priceg and cut food surpluses. The soil 
bank program pays farmers not to plant 
certain crops. However, surpluses have 
kept on mounting. 

Informed sources say the Adminis- 
tration may give up the soil bank as a 
failure. In its place, the Administration 
may ask for a bill enabling the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture gradually to reduce 
farm price supports. 

This proposed bill would face a 
stormy session in Congress, for it would 
antagonize many farmers. Congressmen 
from farm states (traditionally Repub- 
lican) would oppose its passage. Some 
Democrats also may oppose it. It would 
give the Democrats a chance to crack 
the Republican hold on the Farm Belt. 


National Debt Ceiling 


The national debt already is bounc- 
ing against the $275,000,000,000 legal 
ceiling. Increased military expenditures 
probably will force the Administration 
to request that the ceiling be lifted. 

Congress probably will approve the 
debt ceiling increase, to enable the Ad- 
ministration to borrow more money. The 
only alternative would be to cut spend- 
ing for domestic programs, such as 
river and harbor improvements. But this 
is an election year. All of the House and 
one third of the Senate will be up for 
election in November. Thus there is 
little chance that Congress will cut do- 
mestic spending. 

All in all, the prospects are for a 
much busier Congressional session than 
usual. Experts predict this is going to 
be one of the longest and most grueling 
sessions in a decade. 

(In next week’s issue: national affairs 
article on Congressional investigations 
in next session of Congress.) 
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Creator of a 


Great Industry 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Americans had their fictional heroes, 

0. But instead of cowboys or fron- 
tiersmen, the hero of the nineteenth 
century was likely to be a man who 
through industry and earnestness rose 
to a position of wealth and power. 

Indeed, Horatio Alger, who wrote 
more than 100 enormously popular 
books for boys in the 1860’s and 1870's, 
took such men for his heroes. His books 
~which ran in series under such titles 
as Ragged Dick, Luck and Pluck, and 
Tattered Tom—had for their heroes 
urchins who rose from rags to riches. 

Nor was there need to look back in 
history for models of such boys. In a 
rapidly growing nation, the American 
success story was being written every 
day—not in the fiction of such authors 
as Horatio Alger, but in the lives of 
his contemporaries. 

One such contemporary, almost the 
prototype of all Alger heroes, was An- 
drew Carnegie. And if the sentimental 
creator of Ragged Dick had ever chosen 
to tell Carnegie’s story, what tears he 
might have wrung! 

Picture a poor Scottish lad, just off 
the boat from his homeland. Forced to 
leave the country of his birth because 
his aging father could no longer earn 
a living, the scrawny child must go to 
work in a great factory as a bobbinboy. 
His salary? A pitiful 20 cents a day. 


bps short of a century ago, young 


Truth Stranger Than Fiction 


Then Alger could have thrilled his 
readers with the boy’s rise in the world. 
How his honesty and diligence won 
him the responsible position of mes- 
senger boy . . . how he supported his 
mother and young brother on a meager 
pittance . . . how he worked his way 
up to telegraph operator, then tele- 
graphic train dispatcher for a great 
railroad . . . how he came to the atten- 
tion of an important man. . . how that 
man rose high in the government and 
took the brave lad with him to the 
very front in the War Between the 
States . and how Plucky Andrew 
helped the Union cause. . . . 

The climax of Alger’s story would 
have come when the fine young man, 


having saved his money and invested 
it well, founded an industry which was 
to become the backbone of all industry. 
His good deeds, his kindness, his con- 
cern for the underprivileged would 
have spiced the story and made it rich. 

And it would all have been perfectly 
true! 

Nowadays some critics scoff at Ho- 
ratio Alger—not just for his sentimental- 
ity and shallowness, or lack of literary 
quality, but for the basic idea that rags 
can be turned to riches. The competi- 
tion is keener today, say these critics. 
The conditions for the quick accumula- 
tion of great wealth are less favorable. 
Andrew Carnegie himself recognized 
that much of his great fortune had been 
built because he happened to live at 
the right time. 


“Look About You” 


But this should not alter our admira- 
tion for this immigrant boy. Carnegie 
not only demonstrated business genius, 
but also showed a recognition of the 
responsibility to society which great 
wealth imposes. 

Carnegie left his wealth to be used 
for “the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding among 
the people of the United States.” His 
endowments and trusts work in many 
ways: to promote study and research; 
to educate deserving young people; to 
foster world peace; to encourage un- 
selfish acts of heroism; to support the 
aged; and to meet the various needs 
of a changing world. 

The chances are that every time you 
open the door of a public library, you 
have Andrew Carnegie to thank for it. 
You may even see his name carved 
over the doorway to the library in your 
town. For more than 7,000 public 
libraries in the United States and 
Britain, while supported and main- 
tained locally, were built with Carnegie 
money. 

It can be said of Carnegie, as it was 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the British 
architect: “If you seek his monument, 
look about you.” The Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
the Carnegie Institution at Washington; 
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Tuskegee Institute for Negro education; 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; the imposing home of the 
International Court of Justice at the 
Hague, in the Netherlands; the Car- 
negie Hero Fund Commission; the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York—all 
these and many others are at work 
today to make our world better. 

The facts of Carnegie’s life are sim- 
ply told. He was born in Scotland in 
1835, emigrated to the United States 
in 1848, and began working near 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. After work- 
ing his way up through telegraphy to 
an important post with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, where he introduced 
Pullman sleeping-cars, he foresaw the 
country’s great need for a metal as 
cheap as iron but more durable. 

In 1868 he adopted the Bessemer 
process in his Union Iron Works, and 
in 1873 he turned exclusively to the 
manufacture of steel. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, the Carnegie Steel 
Company was one of America’s indus- 
trial giants. When Carnegie sold out 
in 1901, he was able to command a 
price of $400,000,000, and the United 
States Steel Corporation was born. 


Great Wealth for Common Welfare 


Until Carnegie’s time, steel] had been 
a rare and precious metal, made only 
in small amounts for special needs. In 
1867 only 22,000 tons of steel were 
produced in the U.S.A. By 1880 an- 
nual production was over a million tons, 
and by the end of the century it was 
up to 11,400,000 tons! During that 
same period, the population of the 
United States had increased from 37,- 
000,000 to 76,000,000 and the railroads 
had grown from some 39,000 miles to 
a network of some 259,000 miles. 

And so it is easy to see what Car- 
negie meant when he said that he was 
fortunate to have lived at the right 
time. 

Carnegie preached the gospel that 
great wealth should be used for the 
common welfare. When he died in 1919 
he had given away more than a third 
of a billion dollars! 


—LEONARD Panis 





The Soviet. Union has turned 
“thumbs down” on disarmament 
talks with NATO foreign ministers. 

In a speech to the Supreme So- 
viet (Russia's “rubber-stamp” parlia- 
ment), Communist party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev flatly rejected a confer- 
ence between Soviet diplomats and 
the foreign ministers of North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization nations— 
as proposed at the NATO “Summit 
meeting” (see last week's issue). 
the Communist 
leader laid down his terms for peace 

Soviet style. He called for (1) a 
special disarmament session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
(2) a world peace conference, or (3) 
a “buddy-buddy” meeting between 
himself and President Eisenhower, 
where all disarmament problems 
could be “i 


Instead, squat 


ironed out.” 

Sounding the same old Red refrain, 
Khrushchev demanded the outlaw- 
ing of atomic warfare, a “freeze” on 
testing atomic weapons, an East-West 
nonaggression pact—all worthy aims 
on the surface. But, as always, the 
Soviet “top dog” failed to mention 
the foundation to make these aims 
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Reds “Nyet” Peace Talks 


workable: effective arms contro] and 
inspection. And he “forgot” to say 
anything about a ban on all atomic 
arms production. Without these safe- 
guards, any disarmament agreement 
would not, according to Western ob- 
servers, be worth the paper it was 
written on. 

As we went to press, free world 
diplomats, including U.S officials, 
were discussing just how they should 
answer the flood of Soviet “peace 
offers.” Some were arguing that So- 
viet proposals are—at least in part— 
based on an honest desire to reduce 
the world’s (and particularly the Rus- 
sians) heavy arms burden. Other 
Western leaders believed that Rus- 
sia’s “bluff” should be called, to de- 
termine whether or not she is sincere. 

Meanwhile, two other world fig- 
ures delivered peace messages offer- 
ing guidance in these trying times. 
Pope Pius XII warned the free na- 
tions not to fall victim to fears of 
Russian scientific advances. He up- 
held the West’s efforts to bolster its 
defenses. But the Roman Catholic 
Pontiff also emphasized that the 
world has “already experienced too 


much suffering,” that the West 
should not reject any “approaches 
aiming at peace agreements.” 

From Sandringham Palace in Brit- 
ain, Queen Elizabeth II addressed 
her nation and the Commonwealth. 
While hoping for the advent of 
peace, the young monarch said: “To- 
day we need a special kind of cour- 
age, not the kind needed in battle, 
but the kind that makes us stand up 
for everything we know is right . . . so 
we can show the world we are not 
afraid of the future.” 


Economy’s Ups and Downs 


How is America’s economic health? 
By and large, it's tiptop. We've just 
had one of the best years in our 
history, say leading economists. 

Chief index of our economic health 
is the “gross national product” (GNP). 
The GNP (see chart below) repre- 
sents the total value at current mar- 
ket prices of all goods and services 
produced. At the end of 1957 the 
GNP had soared to $442,000,000,000 
—up $17,000,000,000 over 1956. 

Other signs were these: 
>The auto industry sold slightly 
more than 6,000,000 cars and had the 
third best year in its history. 
Retail sales hit a new peak—more 
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Wide World 


RECORD HIGHS—Chart at left shows how the nation’s gross national product 
(the total of goods produced and services furnished in a given period) rose to a 
new high in 1957—estimated at $442,000,000,000. Rate of gain, however, was 
considerably smaller than in past two years. Chart above shows another 1957 
record—a new high in construction. The increase reflected largely the heavy 
industrial building of the year, as well as highways, schools, and hospitals. 
There was a dip in the number of home starts in ‘57, but the volume of new 
housing shot up through completion of homes and apartments started in 1956. 
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than $200,000,000,000 was spent 
across the nation’s store counters. 
>Construction set a new record— 
more than $47,000,000,000 was spent 
on new dwellings, industrial plants, 
afid public works (see chart). 

But the minus side of the ledger 
also had entries. Among them: 
>The cost of living was rising. In 
November it was 3.2 per cent higher 
than it had been the previous No- 
vember. Biggest single cause of the 
rise was higher price tags for 1958 
model cars—11 per cent more than 
for 1957 models. This offset a drop 
in food prices. 
>Unemployment has been rising. 
About 3,200,000 people are unem- 
ployed. Economists say this figure 
is about 380,000 above “normal.” 
Chief reasons are these: (1) With 
planes no longer the center of our 
national defense policy, aircraft man- 
ufacture has been slowing up; and it 
will be some time before missiles 
blast into production from the draw- 
ing board. (2) Seasonal employment 
in agriculture was not as high as ex- 
pected. (3) Some would-be purchas- 
ers held on to their money as a 
protest against higher prices. 
PSteel production was down slightly 
less than 2 per cent—113,000,000 tons 
in 1957 as against 115,000,000 in 1956. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Most economists 
say we have no reason to be pessi- 
mistic. America is only taking a 
“breather.” Slumps in some parts of 
the economy are being offset by 
gains and spurts in others. 

By fall the economy as a whole will 
bounce back, they say. The forces 
that create economic expansion in 
the long run are as strong as ever. 

Personal income is still high, and 
we have a growing population. Births 
in 1957 set an all-time record— 
4,318,000. This was 98,000 ahead of 
last year. And increases in popula- 
tion bring increased need for goods 
and services. 


17 Boost Peace Atoms 


Seventeen Western European na- 
tions okayed a “‘full-speed-ahead” 
signal to cooperate in peaceful de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 

This latest step toward increased 
European unity has come about 
through establishment of the Euro- 
pean Nuclear Energy Agency—a new 
branch of the Organization of Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation. The 
OEEC-—which recently celebrated its 
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STATUE HONORS BILLY MITCHELL—The widow of Col. Billy Mitchell and their 
son, William, Jr., look up at statue of the famous World War | flyer after it was 
unveiled in the Smithsonian Institution’s Air Museum in Washington, D.C. Mitchell 
touched off historic controversy in 1920's by going over superiors’ heads to cam- 
paign for strengthening the air power of the U.S. He was court-martialed by the 
Army, later resigned. But his predictions about air power came true in the 1940's. 


tenth anniversary—has as its aim 
closer economic relations among the 
nations of Western Europe. 

Rules for the atom agency have 
been carefully worked out, guaran- 
teeing that it will be restricted to 
peaceful—never military—aims. 

First on the list of proposed proj- 
ects: the joint construction and oper- 
ation of a $12,000,000 plutonium 
plant in Belgium. Plutonium is an 
important atomic ‘fuel often used in 
atomic power installations. 

Core around which the new atomic 
energy agency is to be built are the 
six countries forming Euratom—the 
Eurepean atomic pool: France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. These na- 
tions are pledged to integrate their 
resources and skills to a far greater 
extent than the more loosely organ- 
ized 17-nation group (OEEC). 

Both atomic agencies, however, 
have a similar goal: to provide power 





for expanding industry at a time 
when European coal resources are 
fast diminishing and future oil sup- 
plies from the Middle East uncertain. 


Soil Bank Cuts Surplus 


The Federal soil bank program cut 
the nation’s annual farm surplus 
costs about $400,000,000 last year. 

So reports the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. It disclosed that the soil 
bank paid farmers about $600,000,000 
not to grow 800,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

Under existing Federal farm price 
supports, these millions of bushels of 
farm products would have cost Uncle 
Sam more than $1,000,000,000. Uncle 
Sam thus had to pay out about 
$400,000,000 less than that. 

P What's’ Behind It: Year after year 
since World War II, the nation’s farm- 
ers have harvested an agricultural 
surplus. On the open market, these 
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farm surpluses would pull down 
farm prices by the simple economic 
law of supply and demand. When 
the supply of a farmer's crops is 
greater than the demand, he cannot 
get as high a price for them 

To keep surpluses from dragging 
down farm prices, the Department of 
Agriculture has built an artificial 
“price floor” under certain basic farm 
crops. It holds up the prices of these 
crops by (1) accepting them as secu- 
rity for farm loans, or (2) buying part 
of the crops outright from farmers. 
Result? Today the Federal Govern- 
ment owns almost $9,000,000,000 
worth of farm surpluses, costing 
$1,000,000 a day to store (see Forum 
Topic, Dec. 13 issue). 

Under the soil bank plan, however, 
the Government pays farmers not to 
grow certain crops. There are two 
main sections of the soil bank (1) 
the conservation reserve and (2) the 
acreage reserve. 

Under the conservation reserve, 
farmers agree to withdraw land from 
production for three, five, or ten- 
year terms. The land is then planted 
with grass, trees, legumes, or other 
soil-building plants. In 1957, farmers 
placed 6,500,000 acres of crop land in 
the conservation reserve. 

The acreage reserve was designed 
to cut surplus production of cotton, 
wheat, corn, rice, and tobacco. A 
farmer who agrees to withhold crop 
land from production receives up to 
$3,000 on a year-to-year basis. 

Many members of Congress may 
try to eliminate the acreage reserve 
this year. They say farm surpluses 
will continue to mount, as scientific 
advances in seeds and fertilizers en- 
able farmers to grow more crops on 
less land. Just last month, farmers 
harvested the third largest corn crop 
on record—even though 5,200,000 
acres stood idle in the soil bank. 

Many farmers also are unhappy 
with the acreage reserve. They say 
that the $3,000 maximum payment is 
not enough for them to live on 


IN BRIEF 


U.S. Leads in “Pure Science Re- 
search”—Russian Says So. One of the 
Soviet Union’s leading physicists, Pro- 
fessor D. I. Blokhintsev, has declared 
flatly that the U.S. holds top rank in the 
world today in “pure science.” “Pure” 
(or basic) research is research for 
knowledge for its own sake. It is a 
strictly non-profit adventure into the un- 
known that may pay off sometime in 


Wide World photo 
HEADLESS WONDER?—The camera eye 
can turn up some unexpected “‘wonders”’ 
—such as this unusual shot taken recently 
at a Bucknell-Tennessee basketball game. 
It would seem that Tennessee forward Don 
Reeverts really has his head in the game. 


the future. Dr. Blokhintsev stated, how- 
ever, that the Soviet Union was 
determined to catch up with the U.S. in 
“pure” science as soon as possible. He 
made his statement in an interview at 
Stanford University, California, where 
he and four other Soviet physicists were 
attending an international symposium. 


Britain Backs U.S. Missile Bases. The 
British House of Commons has given 
official approval to one of the major 
decisions of the NATO “summit confer- 
ence” at Paris (see last week’s news 
pages). After a five-hour debate, the 
House voted 289-to-251 to permit es- 
tablishing U.S. missile bases on British 
soil and the flying of “readiness patrols” 
from British bases by American planes 
armed with hydrogen bombs. 


Dr. Hannah Get’ Civil Rights Post. 
President Eisenhower has named Dr. 
John A. Hannah, president of Michigan 
State University, as the chairman of the 
Civil Rights Commission. The commis- 
sion was set up as part of the new civil 
rights law passed by Congress last sum- 
mer (see Sept. 20 issue). Its main task: 
To investigate cases of alleged violation 
of voting rights of any citizen because 
of race or religion. 


Wide Open Spaces. The U.S. is still 
a land of wide-open spaces—at least 
compared with some of our world 


neighbors. Our population has moved 
past the 172,000,000 mark, but we 
Americans are spread over 3,000,000 
square miles of land. That means an 
average of 57 persons per square mile, 
a Government report notes. In the 
Netherlands, on the other hand, there 
are 858 persons to the square mile. 
Belgium has 758, Japan 624. Russia, 
with a population over 200,000,000 has 
only about 23 to the square mile. 


“River Kwai” Wins Top Honor. The 
National Board of Review has named 
The Bridge on the River Kwai as the 
best movie of 1957. The board also 
cited David Lean as best director of the 
year and Alec Guinness as best actor— 
both for the same picture. Joanne 
Woodward was singled out as best ac- 
tress, for The Three Faces of Eve. (See 
review of River Kwai on page 27.) 


New Study Links Cancer, Cigarettes. 
In a study condticted by the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, 
cigarette tars have definitely produced 
skin cancer in rabbits. The tars pre- 
viously had caused skin cancer in mice. 
Results of the rabbit test seriously 
strengthen statistical evidence linking 
cancer with smoking. 


Right Note, Wrong Cue. Before a 
capacity audience, conductor Andre 
Kostelanetz raised his baton to give the 
downbeat to the New York Philhar- 
monic—expecting Tchaikowski’s music 
to pour forth. What he got—to his as- 
tonishment—was the “Happy Birthday” 
song—to honor his 56th. 


Stories in a Sentence 


Miss Ruth Carol Taylor, 25-year-old 
nurse, has become the first Negro to be 
hired as a stewardess by a commercial 
air line in the U.S. 

Lack of readers and lack of money to 
meet publishing expenses were the rea- 
sons given by the Daily Worker, official 
newspaper of the U.S. Communist 
party, for closing up after 34 years of 
spreading the Red “party line.” 

P Unless he succeeds in his bid for a de- 
ferment, Elvis Presley, 22, has been 
ordered to report on Jan. 20 for Army 
duty—and a G.I. haircut. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Circle the items which were up in 
1957 and draw an “X” through those 
that were down: (a) retail sales; (b) 
stéel production; (c) employment; (d) 
construction. 

2. What did Red party boss Khru- 
shchey “forget” to include in his dis- 
armament proposal to the West? 
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New Class of Gas 


How would you like to drive a 
car 110,000 miles without having to 
overhaul the engine—or even clean 
the sparkplugs? 

Sounds fantastic? It isn’t. The Yel- 
low Cab Co., in Shreveport, La., 
did just that with one of its cabs. 
How? By using liquefied petroleum 
(LP) gas instead of gasoline. A 
gasoline-powered cab would have 
required an overhaul at the end of 
30,000 or 40,000 miles. 

LP gas is a by-product of the oil 
industry. It is known popularly as 
propane or butane. LP gas is gaseous 
at normal atmospheric pressure. It 
becomes liquid only under great 
pressure. Thus, it’s carried in pres- 
surized steel bottles. 

It’s not difficult to convert an ordi- 
nary car engine to LP gas. A 20- 
gallon pressurized tank is installed 
in the trunk. This is connected to 
the engine. Total cost of installation: 
about $250. 

LP gas is about six cents per gal- 
lon cheaper than ordinary gasoline, 
but it delivers about 10 per cent 
fewer miles per gallon. Motorists 
who use LP gas, however, say it’s 
worth it. LP gas burns more evenly 
than ordinary gasoline. It leaves less 
sludge and carbon in motors, cutting 
engine wear by as much as 80 per 
cent. 


SLOWDOWN FOR JETS—F-94C Starfire fighter uses thrust 
reverser. New device promises to lick landing problem for 
jets. Jets now require extra-long runways. Reverser brakes 
speed of fast jet, permits it to land on an ordinary runway. 


Science inthe News = 





In 1957, oil companies manufac- 
tured a record 6,900,000,000 gallons 
of LP gas—twice as much as in 1950. 
Half went for domestic purposes, 
such as heating and cooking. About 
2,000,000,000 gallons more were used 
in the manufacture of such products 
as synthetic rubber. Automobiles 
gulped most of the rest. 

Last year, motorists converted 
about 10,000 automobiles to LP gas. 
Another 100,000 commercial vehicles 
(tractors, trucks, and buses) also 
were switched to LP. About 4,000 
gasoline stations now sell LP gas. 
This is a small fraction of the na- 
tion’s 180,000 conventional gas sta- 
tions. But, say the experts, the time 
sdon may come when you'll see an 
LP gas station in every city, town, 
village, and crossroads in the U.S. 


Banking on Automation 


America’s banks now handle about 
10,000,000,000 checks each year. 
These range from the five-dollar 
check your aunt sends you on your 
birthday to million-dollar checks is- 
sued by giant corporations. 

Banks already have barely enough 
employees and equipment to keep 
this flood of checks under control. 
For each check must pass through 
more than a half dozen clerical proc- 
esses and” accounting machines. 
What’s more, banking experts pre- 
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dict that the situation will worsen 
steadily. By 1970 the flood of checks 
will have mounted to a staggering 
20,000,000,000 checks annually. 

How will banks keep their heads 
above the rising paper flood? The 
answer is automation—to be avail- 
able by 1959. 

A complete automatic check sys- 
tem would cost a bank a sizable 
$1,000,000. But it would pay for 
itself in money saved. 

The key to an automatic checking 
system would be magnetic ink. This 
magnetic ink would be used to print 
a series of code numbers across the 
bottom of each check. These code 
numbers would identify the bank, 
the individual who wrote the check, 
and the amount of money. 

How would this system work? 
When one of these “magnetic” checks 
is presented at the bank, the teller 
would pay out the money, then in- 
sert the check into the first of a bat- 
tery of electronic machines. These 
machines would “read” the magnetic 
ink on the code numbers, automa- 
tically sort the check, and credit it 
to the proper account. At monthly 
intervals, electronic machines would 
automatically total up the bank's 
balance and prepare each depositor’s 
bank statement. Other machines 
would place the statement in an en- 
velope, seal it, address it, stamp it, 
and mail it. 





Thrust reverser, mounted on tail of plane, is controlled by 
pilot. He can deflect jet exhaust to sides or forward toward 
nose, thus slowing down plane’s speed. Reverser, still in 
experimental stage, would be useful on jet passenger planes. 







A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. 85th CONGRESS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
__a. Which of the following describes 

the political complexion of the 

present Congress and “Adminis- 
tration? 

1. Republican President, Demo- 
cratic House, Republican Sen- 
ate 

. Democratic Senate, Repub- 
lican House, Republican 
President 

3. House, Senate, President—all 
Republican 

4. Republican President, Demo- 
cratic House and Senate 

. Since 1953, the amount appro- 
priated by Congress for foreign 
aid has 

1. increased 

2. decreased 

8. remained about the same 

4. not been made public 

. The law which regulates the 
sharing of nuclear knowledge 
held by the Federal government 
is the 

1. Atomic Energy Act of 1954 

2. Atomic Energy Act of 1958 

8. Federal Power Act 

4. Federal Con.munications Act 

. In which of the following fields 
is the Russian launching of sput- 
niks likely to have the greatest 

effect on spending in the U. S.? 

1. civil rights and housing 

2. tariffs and immigration 

8. defense and education 

4. agriculture and small business 

. The major purpose of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
is to 

1. keep foreign goods out of 
the United States 

2. lower our tariffs if other 
countries lower their tariffs 
against U. S. goods 

. protect weak industries in 
the U. S. from foreign com- 
petition 

. Make it possible for Ameri- 
can exporters to undersell 
competitors in foreign lands 


The Senate committee’s inquiry 
into improper activities in the 
labor or management field has 
given rise to proposed legisla- 


tion including all of the follow- 
ing, except 
l. regular reports on union 
health and welfare plans 
. secret-ballot elections of 
union officers 
. public reports of financial 
dealings between unions and 
management 
4. repeal of labor’s right to bar- 
gain collectively 


__g. The national debt ceiling is 


1. $1,000,000 

2. $1,000,000,000 

3. $275,000,000,000 
4. $750,000,000,000 


. The Administration’s proposals 


for Federal aid to education in- 
clude funds for. all of the fol- 
lowing, except 
. increased school building 
. science lab equipment 
. Federal appointment of 
school superintendents 
. scholarships for students who 
qualify 


ll. COLOMBIA 
__a. Colombia is located in 


1. Central America 
2. North America 
3. South America 
4. North Africa 


. The mountain range which has 


branches in Colombia is the 
1. Andes 3. Himalayas 
2. Appalachian 4. Pyrenees 


. The basic crop in Colombia is 


1. cotton 
2. coffee 


3. sugar 
4. rubber 


. The language spoken in Colom- 


bia is 
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3. 
2. 


1. French 8. Spanish 
2. Portuguese 4. Colombian 
The religion of the great ma- 
jority of Colombians is 
Buddhist 3. Protestant 
Islamic 4. Roman Catholic 


__f. The capital of Colombia is 


1. Bogota 
2. Buenos Aires 


— * 


3. Caracas 

4. Panama City 
Gomez and Rojas, two Colom- 
bians, may best be described as 
1. constitutional monarchs 

2. absolute monarchs 

3. democratically elected presi- 

dents 
4. military dictators 


. The two major political parties 


of Colombia are the 

1. Right and Left Wing 

2. Liberal and Conservative 

8. Whigs and Tories 

4, Republicans and Democrats 
A group which governs a coun- 
try temporarily is known as a 

1. commission 3. coup d'etat 
2. legislature 4. junta 

All of the following are impor- 
tant natural resources in Colom- 
bia, except 

1. emeralds 

2. hydroelectric power 

3. gold 

4. rubber 


ill. READING A GRAPH 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
graph on which to base conclusion. 


a * 


a 


Prices received by farmers in 
the U. S. rose steadily between 
1950 and 1957. 

In 1950 prices received by 
farmers in the U. S. were 5% 
lower than during the base pe- 
riod 1947-49. 


. The. peak year for prices re- 


ceived by farmers in the U. S., 
1950-57, was 1951. 


. The reason for the drop in 


prices received by farmers in the 
U. S. between 1951 and 1956 
was increased production and a 
shrinking foreign market. 


. Based on the average for the 


first 9 months of 1957, prices 
received by farmers in the U. S. 
are higher than in 1956. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Andes (an’déz) 

Bogota (bé.g6.ti’ ) 

conquistadores (k6ong.kés’ta.dérz) 

El Tiempo (él té.ém’po) 

Gomez, Laureano ( g6‘méth, lau.ré.i.né ) 

Lleras Camargo, Alberto (yér’as ki.mir’ go, 
al. bér’td ) 

Rojas Pinilla, Gustavo (ré’his pé.né’ya, 
giis.ta’vo ) 
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By FREDERICK LAING 


HAT had really brought her into 

Wallers department store was 
something definitely not romantic. She 
had promised her mother to get her- 
self a pair of rubbers. As she wandered 
through she was looking wistfully at the 
things she couldn’t afford or wouldn't 
be allowed to wear. The two-piece 
bathing suit, for instance. Renee 
Weston had one like it... . 

Renee Weston, yes . . . whom Bert 
Howland was taking to the benefit dance 
this Saturday, this very night. And as 
for herself, who had asked her to go 
to the benefit dance at the country 
club? Why, nobody. For who was going 
to ask bashful Genevieve Smith? 

She was walking along the aisles 
with her head down, and her heart, 
to judge from the way she felt, drag- 
ging on the floor behind her. It was 
the sign in front of these hair barrettes 
that stopped her cold. 

DATE CATCHERS, it said. 

And around the sign was a selection 
of barrettes for your hair. Every color 
of the rainbow, it said—pick a color to 
suit your personality. 

She stood there a moment with her 
head down. No, her mother wouldn't 
let her wear a barrette that bright and 
showy, even if she had the nerve, 
which she hadn’t. These date catchers, 
they were the kind... 

The kind Renee Weston would wear, 
she had started to think, when the sales- 
lady broke into her train of thought: 
“This would be a nice one for you, 
dearie.” 

“Oh, no, I'm afraid I couldn’t wear 
anything like that,” she answered. But 
at the same time she was reaching wist- 
fully for the green barrette. 

The saleslady looked surprised. “With 
that lovely copper-colored hair and 
those pretty eyes? Why, child, you 
could wear anything.” 

Maybe it was only a sales talk, but 
because she didn’t need much urging, 
she fastened it into her hair. 

“No, a little farther up,” the sales- 
lady said, “so it won't slip out... . 
One thing you have to remember, 
honey, if you're going to wear anything 
a little out of the ordinary, wear it 
like nobody had a better right than you. 
In this world, you gotta hold your head 
up.” She looked at the position of the 
barrette critically. “That’s better. Why 
you look positively . . . exciting.” 

She looked in the mirror and, sure 
enough, the green color of the barrette 
and the hint of red in her hair . . 

“T'll take it,” she said, a little note 
of decision in her voice. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. Copyright, 1944, by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 








The Date ( 


Sometimes a girl needs a bit of magic— 


and finds it where she least expects it... 


“Now if you wanted to get another 
for formal wear,” the saleslady said, 
“one like this, for instance, if you were 
going to a party or a dance...” 

It was the last thing she wanted to 
talk about. She paid for the barrette 
and started to get out of there so fast 
that she bumped smack into a big 
woman with a lot of packages, and al- 
most got knocked silly. 

As she neared the door, a funny old 
man was staring at her. A man with 
black eyes and a droopy gray mus- 
tache under a green fedora hat. You 
could tell from his eyes that he was 
smiling under the gray mustache. Smil- 
ing and looking at the date catcher. 

It was a conquest, even if it wasn’t 
much. She gave him a glance. Just 
the merest passing look, but . 

But the next moment a shiver of 
fright went through her. for the silly 


old thing was actually following her. 
That date catcher couldn't . . . but this 
was really dreadful. She started to look 
around and then she heard him say, 
“Hey, keedo!” She ran like a rabbit and 
didn’t stop running until she was a 
block down the street. 

Then suddenly she found herself in 
front of Carson’s drugstore and she 
knew for sure it was where she’d been 
intending to go from the start. Be- 
cause practically any girl in town knew 
this was the drugstore where Bert 
Howland hung around Saturday after- 
noons. 

She hesitated just a moment before 
she entered the drugstore. Then she 
took a deep breath. 

He was there all right. He was sit- 
ting at the soda counter, and the minute 
she saw him—the way he was hunched 

(Continued on page 28) 








hoy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Got along without you before 1 
met you, 
Gonna get along without you now. 


Only trouble is, there wasn’t ever 
a time when you didn’t know them. 
They were among the first people 
you met, and you've been sticking 
pretty close to them ever since. Who 
are you to say you can get along 
without them? 

The people in question are, of 
course, your parents. And the older 
you get, the oftener you realize that 
Mom and Dad are as full of help and 
good advice as they are of curfews 
and restrictions. You could probably 
get along without them, but you 
wouldn't like it much. 


Q. I know a girl is supposed to talk 
over all her problems with her mother, 
but I’m scared to mention this one to 
mine. A boy is going to ask me to a big 
dance and I’ve never had a date before. 
I'm 16. What should I do? 


A. Perhaps you haven't been allowed 
to date before now, and so this dance 
means a lot to you. Then there’s no 
sense stewing about your dilemma, or 
not knowing what to say when Tom 
asks you. If your parents still don't 
want you to date, then at least, after 
discussing it with them, you'll have 
an answer for Tom and be spared the 
embarrassment of an “I don’t know.” 
If they say, “Go ahead!” then you know 
they'll help you with any other ‘fears 
and questions you might have about 
your first trip out cn the arm of a man. 

But perhaps no one in your family, 
including you, has ever mentioned dat- 
ing before this, and you're afraid your 
announcement will. cause a minor 
earthquake. Relax! Probably your par- 
ents have been expecting young men 
to start popping up in your life. It’s a 
rare teen who doesn’t at least mention 
with interest some member of the op- 
posite sex. It’s a rare parent who is sur- 
prised when that teen does. 


Q. I've been going with a girl for 
almost a year. Everything's wonderful 
except that she thinks my parents don't 
like her, so she won't come to our 
house. How can I show her they really 
do like her? 


A. You're on the right track. You 
can’t tell Joan; you have to show her. 














A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 


“| thought you said your father was a 
lover=of beautiful music, Elizabeth.” 


Actually, the only people who can show 
her are your parents, so draft them into 
your campaign now. 

Ask your mother if she’d be willing 
to invite Joan to dinner. A written in- 
vitation requires a note in reply, and 
Joan will find it hard to write a refusal, 
particularly after your mother’s obvious 
interest in her. Unless she has a good 
reason, refusal would be downright im- 
polite, 

Ask permission to have Joan join 
some other family activity, such as your 
little sister's birthday party, or a trip 
to the movies. But the invitation must 
come from one of your parents, either 
in person, by note, or by telephone. 
This way, Joan will see that they really 
want her along. 

Don’t let Joan persist in her attitude 
about your parents much longer. She's 
not acting in a way that would make 
a boy friend’s parents like her, and un- 
less she acts quickly your parents may 
change their minds about her. Then 
you'd be in a worse predicament than 
you are now. 


Q. My girl friend and I want to go 
steady but my parents are 100 per cent 
against the idea. How can I tell my 
girl we can’t, without giving her the 
idea that I'm tied to my mother's apron 
strings? 


A. When you were two years old, 
Mother laid down the law. Under no 
condition were you to throw your milk 
on the floor, At four, you were forbid- 
den to crayon the living-room walls. 
At “six, punching the little girl next 
door was made illegal. Mom and Dad 
have been saying undisputable no’s to 
you ever since you entered the family, 
and they're going to continue to do so 
until you leave. Most of the time 
they’ve had a good reason for saying 
no, and although you sometimes went 
right ahead and smacked the girl next 
door soundly, you eventually saw your 
parents’ point. 

You know, now that you're in your 
mid-teens, that your parents’ discipline 
was intended not to remind you that 
you're just a child, but rather to help 


you become an adult. Consequently, 
there is no reason to be ashamed of 
obeying them. But, because you're in 
your mid-teens, you have a right to 
know the reason behind their no, and 
you shouldn’t be afraid to ask them 
what it is. With respectful curiosity, 
and complete self-control (no temper), 
try to discuss the matter with them. If 
they believe that you are willing to 
understand their side of the question, 
they should be willing to explain their 
ideas to you. 

With this new understanding under 
your belt, you should be able to make 
the case clear to your girl. She, too, 
has been told no countless times, al- 
though seldom by someone else’s par- 
ents. She should recognize that your 
parents can be as wise as her own, and 
deserve every bit as much respect. She 
will, unless you don’t pay them this 
respect yourself. 


Q. It seems that every time I have 
my friends over, my parents always do 
the entertaining. I think it’s wonderful 
to have parents who are interested in 
your friends, but do you think the 
take over because they think I’m still 
a little girl and not capable of acting 
as hostess? 


A. You're partly right. Mom and Dad 
are so used to supervising your parties 
that they haven't thought about letting 
you take over. An appreciative but ex- 
planatory word or two before your 
friends come over next time might open 
their eyes to how unnecessary their 
catering is. 

But give this a minute’s thought: 
Your parents probably enjoy having 
young people—your friends, in par- 
ticular—in the house. They like talking 
about things young people are inter- 
ested in. Perhaps Mom and Dad feel 
they’re supplying the happy home life 
some of your friends may lack. To 
make sure your friends keep coming, 
they go out of their way to make your 
home a pleasant place to visit. Don’t 
begrudge them their pleasure, but do 
help them keep from going overboard. 





This is it! The pertect fit 


Exclusive Arrow Mitoga® tailoring is made to order for a 
young man’s “build.” Has plenty of room for action. Yet fits 
trimly because it tapers to follow the contours from collar to 
cuff to waist. This Glen is a fine example of superb Arrow 
tailoring. At your Arrow retailer’s. Grad sizes, $3.75; Junior 
sizes, $3.25. All-rayon tie, $1.00. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Ready, Willing 


HENEVER Coach Chuck Orsborn 

of Bradley University is in trouble, 
he immediately sends a Cable—out on 
the floor. And he gets his answer right 
away. 

Cable—that is, big Barney Cable—is 
the answer to every coach’s prayer. 
Though a tall galoot (he’s 6-7), Barney 
covers the court like a machine-driven 
mop. He can tap and dunk the ball or 
go outside and hit with a set or jump 
shot.. He also rebounds like a pogo 
stick, and—despite his 79 inches and 
195 pounds—is a ball-hawk on defense. 
In fact, he’s used as one whenever 
Bradley goes into a full-court press to 
rattle the enemy. 

Against Xavier U. last year, Bradley 
fell behind 17-38. Things looked real 
black for the Braves. They switched to 
a full-court press and Barney went 
crazy. Swooping all over the court like 
a hungry vulture, he kept stealing the 
bal! time and again. In the next six 
and a half minutes, Bradley racked up 
25 points to Xavier’s measly 2. Barney 
tallied 28 points, and the Braves went 
on to win by a record 116-81. 

It was ever thus for the fellow with 
the Cable springs in his legs. At Roch- 
ester (Pa.) High School, he was la- 
belled a sure-fire future All-American. 
Upon reaching the Bradley varsity, 
Barney quickly began living up to his 
label. Over the first half of the season, 
he rang up 247 points in 15 games for 
a 16.5 average. 

Barney then ran into the facts of 
college life. He sort of forgot that ath- 
letes are also supposed to study. He 
discovered he couldn’t slip by his books 
the way he could feint out an opposing 
center. Result: -He became ineligible 
and had to sit out the second half of 
the season. Now get this: Though he 
played just 15 games compared to his 
teammates’ 28, he wound up as third 
high scorer! 

The experts refused to go overboard, 
however. After all, they said, he played 
only 15 games. Let’s see what he can 
do over a full season. Barney showed 
‘em last year. He was the big wheel 
in Bradley’s drive to a 22-7 season, 
crowned by a brilliant victory in the 
National Invitation Tournament at 
Madison Square Garden. 


and CABLE! 





Appearing in 29 games, he smashed 
three Bradley records—for scoring aver- 
age per game (18), for rebounds 
(370), and for single game scoring 
(32). Barney also chalked up a bril- 
liant 46.5 per cent shooting average. 
All in all, his 506 total points made him 
the highest scoring junior in Bradley 
history. 

Looking at some of the gaudy scoring 
averages sported around the nation, you 
might not be impressed by Barney’s 
marks. But if you'll study his game- 
by-game statistics, you'll discover a re- 
markable fact—that Barney got his 
points when his team needed them 
most. ° 

Take the National Invitation Tour- 
nament, for instance. In Bradley’s first 
two games, Barney topped the scorers 
with 28 against Xavier and 25 against 


. Temple. In the championship game 


against Memphis State, he hit for 17. 
But his key baskets came when Brad- 
ley fell behind, 54-64. That’s when 
Cable delivered the goods—hitting on 
three straight jumpers. That sparked 
the rally that brought the Braves their 
first NIT title. 

Off the court, Barney is a quiet, 
easy-going guy who's the pet of the 
campus. His favorites line up as fol- 
lows: movies—David Niven and June 
Allyson; singer—Perry Como; band—Ted 
Heath’s; and school subject—geography. 

His favorite hobby is hunting, with 
golf close behind. His ambition is to 
own his own business some day. And 
he can’t wait to get that business, since 
he’s engaged to Judy Marx, a TV writer 
in Peoria, IIl. 

For his greatest sporting thrill, he 
picks playing in a post-season tourney 
during his senior year at Rochester 
High. What's so remarkable about that? 
Barney was the only high school player 
on a team of former All-American stars! 

Oh, yes, he has learned his lesson 
in the study department. A pretty fine 
pitcher, Barney was invited out for 
Bradley's championship baseball team. 
He pleaded no time. Seems he had a 
date with a mess of books! 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Football fans atténding the Boston 
U.-Connecticut freshman game last fall 










































































saw one of the finest pieces of sport- 
manship in grid history. . 

Racing downfield as a blocker, B. U.’s 
center, Tom Salvo, noticed Charlie 
Delborn, Connecticut end, moaning on 
the ground with a broken leg. Tommy 
immediately left the play. 

He kneeled over Delborn, held his 
shoulders, and shouted, “Don’t movel 
Don’t move!” He shielded him with 
his body until the play ended. Then 
he called to the sidelines for help. 
> Charley Brueckman, the great Pitts- 
burgh center, is an All-American in 
more ways than one. After Hurricane 
Audrey lashed the State of Louisiana, 
causing terrible damage, Charley took 
up a collection from the Pitt players 
and mailed it to the New Orleans 
Chapter of the Red Cross, with this 
note: 

“The members of the 1957 football 
team have asked me to make this con- 
tribution to the disaster fund. Some of 
us played in the Sugar Bowl two sea- 
sons ago and will always remember the 
wonderful time we had in your city. 
The people of New Orleans and Loui- 
siana were wonderful to us, and we do 
hope our little contribution will help.” 
> The Cincinnati Redlegs may not come 
up with the best first baseman in base- 
ball next season, but they’re sure going 
to throw a lot of weight around the 
bag! Exactly 700 pounds worth! Their 
No. 1 first sacker, Ted Kluszewski, 
weighs 243 pounds; their No. 2 man, 
George Crowe, tips the Toledo at 221; 
and their No. 3 boy, Steve Bilko, 
weighs 236. (Flash! Klu has just been 
traded to Pittsburgh. ) 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


—— 


—— . . 


when I grow up... 


“I would like to be one of those real cool 
photographers. You know, the press foreign 
correspondent bit. 


“And I hear that all of those boys are pretty 
well standardized on the hottest color films 
around —Anscochrome and Super Anscochrome. 


“Use Anscochrome for superb quality and 
dependability under bright light conditions 
where its speed of 32 is ideal. 


“Super Anscochrome for those tough color 
shots in poor light. Its exposure index of 100 
solves almost any lighting problem. It’s the 
fastest color film in the world. 


“Ansco’s All-Weather Pan is, of course, 
the only logical choice in a black-and-white 
roll film .. . it’s guaranteed to make pictures 
that satisfy or you get a new roll free. 


“In the meantime, I'll grab some fame and 
fortune in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest. 
$1,350 in prizes and you get double the prize 
if you use Ansco film. No time to lose. 


“Contest closes March 15, 1958. Any Ansco 
dealer has entry blanks or write to: 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y.” 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Binghamton, New York 
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Now SPIN-FISH 





With Accuracy 





















































SPIN-WONDEREEL 


POSITIVE 
LINE CONTROL 
FOR LONG EASY CASTS 


See how easy fishing can be the 
f Shakespeare way. Remember, 


; 


Shakespeare pionéered the closed 

face spinning principle that lets 
} anyone make long easy casts with 
never a discouraging backlash. 
Accurate casts are easy, too, with 
line always at your fingertip for 
constant, positive control, Out- 
standing Shakespeare engineering 
and construction throughout. No. 
1870 Deluxe Spin-Wondereel, heauti- 
ful golden bronze finish, non-reverse 
crank, smo-o-th, instantly adjustable 
fish saver drag, level wind, factory 
filled approx. 100 yds. 6 lb. line $24.95 


Cane ROD 
Feel the Differeuce 


Pick up a Wonderod. Once 
you feel the superb action, 





pin-point accuracy and fish- a & 
fighting power of exclusive sf 
Skehoops are straight-fiber u/s 

tubular glass construction < 
‘iE you'll be satisfied with v4 

nothing less. So light— / 
7 slim—strong. No. 1463, " 


2-piece yellow 'n bronze 
Wonderod, chromed 
stainless steel guides, / 
and top, 6'6" and 7’, light 
and medium actions $18.95 
| FREE! 5 Colorful New Booklets and 
Fishing Calendar. Latest ‘‘info"’ on salt 
water, bait casting, spinning, fly and 
push-button fishing. WRITE TODAY! _ 


SHAKESPEARE CO. 
Dept. SS-1, Kalamazoo, Mict 


ral 


Please send me absolutely free 
your 5 New Fishing Booklets and Calendar. 


Name 
Address Beet. STEN 


> gic 83 _.... State 


























AN YOU name the ten top photog- 
raphers in the United States today? 
Would you include such Life Magazine 
cameramen as Margaret Bourke-White, 
Alfred Eisenstaedt, and Carl Mydans? 

You can read about Life’s top photog- 
raphers in a new book, Life Photog- 
raphers: Their Careers and Favorite 
Pictures (1957, Doubleday, $5). Ask 
your librarian. 

Five of these photographers have 
been on the staff since Life started 20 
years ago. Their careers make good 
reading. 

Today the editors of Life look at 
500,000 pictures to choose the 10,000 
that are printed in the magazine each 
year. The odds against a picture being 
printed in Life are about 50 to 1—even 
for a staff photographer. 


Camera Books 

If you're interested in portrait pho- 
tography, you may be interested in a 
new book, Lighting for Portraiture, by 
Walter Nurnberg (Amphoto, N. Y., 
$5). It’s the leading book in this field. 
Carefully selected portraits by Ameri- 
can and British photographers are in- 
cluded to illustrate lighting techniques. 

Other new books: (1) Industrial and 
Business Photography for the Amateur, 
by Ben Melinitsky (New York, Green- 
berg, $1.95); (2) Image of America, 
Early Photography, 1839-1900 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sup’t of Documents, $1); 
(3) a new edition of Photolamp and 
Lighting Data, by General Electric (a 
44-page booklet), is now available at 
local camera shops. 

Ernst Wildi’s 16mm color film, Wat- 
ers Edge, won three awards at the re- 
cent International Amateur Film Festi- 
val in Cannes, France. In discussing his 
film, the New Jersey photographer said, 
“I took the film on a trip to Nova Scotia. 
I concentrated on the beauties associ- 
ated with water. 

“The most fascinating footage proved 
to be close-ups, for they revealed a com- 
monplace subject in a new light, ac- 
centing the qualities of water which 
most people overlook—form, color, tex- 
ture, pattern, movement, and the play 
of light and shadow.” 

Use a camera to catch a crook. That 
is what modern police are doing. Cig- 
arets near the scene of a crime can be 
identified by “soft” X-ray analysis even 
if the brand name has been burned off. 





X-ray also identifies the calibre of a gun 











which fired a slug embedded in some- 
thing. 


Contests and Prizes 


Annual Graflex Photo Contest offers 
amateur photographers an opportunity 
to share in $10,000 Graflex awards. 
Prizes include a Press Fellowship of one 
week’s study with the photographic 
staff of a leading city newspaper. For 
information, write to: Graflex, Inc., 365 
East Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Tips to help you win the upcoming 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards: 
Subjects for pictures: (1) School-life 
series—intimate shots of the school 
band, dances and other parties, sports 
events, library, cafeteria, etc.; (2) spe- 
cial-events pictures—high school gradu- 
ation, St. Valentine's Day, Easter, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; (3) character 
studies of people and animals—try to 
capture the subject’s personality. 

For fun, study carefully the char- 
acters in a favorite teen-age story from 
Scholastic Magazines. Then ask a friend 
to pose for a picture which would illus- 
trate the story. Or study the teen-agers 
on the covers of Practical English. Take 
a picture which might make a suitable 
cover for P. E. Enter these pictures in 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 

If you haven't secured your free rules 
booklet for Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards for 1958, send a post 
card now to: Camera Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 





Dave Blazey, San Jose, Cal., won Honor- 
able Mention in 1957 for this fine shot. 
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> Three events of unusual interest will 
be telecast on Sunday, Jan. 19. First, the 
big CBS-TV production Conquest will 
take to the air to document four vital 
science subjects: missiles, astronomy, the 
Antarctic, and the latest news of the 
International Geophysical Year (IGY). 
Well-produced and excellently photo- 
graphed, Conquest is a two-year project 
explaining scientific achievements to 
the American people. NBC-TV’s Steve 
Allen Show has a surprise in store on 
Sunday. If all goes well, Steve and the 
gang will be broadcasting from the 
Havana-Riviera Hotel in Havana, Cuba. 
This will be the first live variety show 
ever to be telecast from the Pearl of the 
Antilles direct to the U. S. 


> A television version of Thornton 
Wilder’s classic “Bridge of San Luis 
Rey” will be presented on CBS-TV’s 
Dumont Show of the Month, Tuesday, 
Jan. 21. An excellent cast will be fea- 
tured: Judith Anderson, Viveca Lind- 
fors, Eva LeGallienne, Hume Cronyn, 
Rita Gam, Kurt Kasznar, and Theodore 
Bikel. The book itself is fascinating and 
you might want to read it before you 
watch this show. The story is about the 
collapse of a bridge in 18th-century 

- Peru. Five people from different walks 
of life were on the bridge at the time 
and were killed. Just how and why they 
happened to be there at that particular 
time is the concern of this tragic master- 
piece. The book is quite short, but Mr. 
Wilder manages to pack all the drama 
into a few well-chosen words. 


—Dickx KLEINER 





Following the 


Wi 1i41Tops, don’t miss. “MiMGood. 
“Fair. MSave your money. 


MiAAiMTHE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER 
KWAI (Columbia. Produced by Sam 
Spiegal. Directed by David Lean.) 


This unusual film opens in 1943 
along a railroad the Japanese are build- 
ing between Bangkok and Rangoon. 
Into the Japanese camp come 
a number of British captives, led by 
their strict colonel (Alec Guinness). The 
Japanese camp (Sessue 


prison 


peter 





| Dr. H. 


Hayakawa) orders the British officers 
to join the men building the bridge on 
the nearby river. Guinness refuses to 
comply and is punished, with his fellow 
officers, in a “sweat box,” where he 
meets an American prisoner (William 
Holden). 

Work on the bridge is going slowly, 
so Hayakawa releases the British off- 
cers and places them in charge of the 
prisoner-laborers. Guinness is satisfied 
and sets about to finish a perfect bridge 
—for his country’s enemy to use. Mean- 
while, Holden has escaped back to 
British lines and is met by Jack Haw- 
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kins, an intelligence officer. Hawkins 
convinces Holden to return through the 
jungle on a commando raid to blow up 
the bridge. With the help of native 
Siamese women, the raiders grapple 
their way through the steaming jungle 
in scenes filled with tension and excite- 
ment. 

The climax of this amazing film brings 
out the great tragedy and shameful 
waste of warfare. This is without a 
doubt one of the year’s finest films and 
certainly the likeliest candidate for Hol- 
lywood’s “Oscar.” 

—Puiuir T. Hartuno 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY PRESENTS 


ANOTHER 


EXCITING 


ele) \(e)0) 4-75 
. 


Fascinating conquests, true adventures in science 
reported on-the-scene by topflight CBS newsmen. 


SCIENCE SPECTACULAR 


Sunday, January 19, 
on CBS-TV. 


Eric Sevareid, CONQUEST host and narrator, 


will introduce you to Dr. 


not a planet. 


Julian Allen, 


Gerard Kuiper, 
distinguished astronomer, who will ell you his 
startling new theories on the evolution of the 

| solar system and will show you why Pluto is 


Check your local 
TY listings for 
time and station. 


the 


| You’ll also hear and see the incredible story of 
the man who re-designed 


the shape of rockets and missiles so that objects 
can return from space without burning up through 


friction with the earth’s atmosphere. 


PLUS: a special roundup of the 


scientific 
| being made around the world in connection with 
| the International Geophysical Year. 


effort 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 


Presented in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences 
and the American A@@ociation for the Advancement of Science. 








The Date Catcher 
(Continued from page 21) 


over a cup of coffee, not drinking it, 
just looking ahead—she thought, Renee 
turned him down. She’s going to the 
dance with somebody else. 

She sat down at the other corner of 
the counter facing his profile, and 
Harry, the soda jerk, came over to take 
her order, 

“Bring me a black and white soda,” 
she said. 

And as he went to get her the soda, 
she saw, out of the side of her eye- 


lashes, that Bert Howland had turned 
and was staring at her. 

She sat up straight, holding her head 
high, conscious, very conscious of the 
green date catcher. 

After~a while he said, “Hi, Gene- 
vieve.” 

She turned, and did a neat little 
job there of looking surprised. “Why, 
Bert Howland,” she said, “how long 
have you been sitting here?” 

“All my life,” he said, “Just waiting 
for you.” 

It was only a line, but ordinarily it 
would have left her stuttering. She 
wanted to reach up and make a few 




































































touches at her hair, just to feel the 
date catcher to give her confidence, 
but she restrained herself. 

“Flatterer,” she said. 

And a moment later, he was sitting 
on the stool beside her, looking at her 
in that same way, as though he’d just 
noticed she was alive. 

“Wearing your hair a different way 
or something, aren’t you?” he asked. 

“No,” he said, “I guess it’s~just the 
way you're holding your head up. Like 
you thought’ I ought to notice some- 
thing.” 

She felt a slight flush at her cheeks 
and the tips of her ears. “Is that meant 
as a crack?” 

“Maybe,” he said, grinning, “and 
maybe not. Maybe I sort of like to see 
you hold your head like that.” 

It was about ten minutes afterward 
that the unbelievable happened. He 
said, “You know, they're having a dance 
at the country club tonight.” 

And when he actually came across 
with it, the invitation and everything, 
it was all she could do to keep from 
throwing her arms around him right 
then and there. 


Tuey left the drugstore a little later, 
and he offered to walk home with her. 
But suddenly she remembered that 
formal date catcher, the one you wore 
to a party or a dance. She couldn't 
wear the one she had on. She would 
have to have one to match her evening 
dress. And so, though only this morn- 
ing she would have practically wept 
for joy at the chance to have Bert How- 
land walk home with her, she told him 
now that she simply had to get to 
Waller’s before it closed. 

She got there just as the doors were 
being shut and dashed to the barrette 


. counter. 


She looked for the blue-and-gold one. 
Gone! If they didn’t have anether. . . 

The saleslady reached under the 
counter. “I’ve been saving it for you.” 
But the date catcher she brought out 
was not the blue-and-gold one. 

“That’s like thé one I just bought,” 
she said puzzled. 

And then she was standing with her 
mouth open in amazement. Why, when 
the big woman had bumped into her 
it must have been knocked off. . . . 

“It is the same one,” the saleslady 
explained. 

And with that knowledge a lot of 
things began to flash through Gene- 
vieve’s mind. But suddenly she began 
to smile and then somehow she couldn’t 
stop smiling. She let her head lift 
easily while half of her listened to the 
saleslady’s story—a story about a man 
who had found his way to the barrette 
counter with her date catcher, a jolly 
old man in a green fedora. 
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Hopscotching the World 


by Billy Martin, Dothan High School, Dothan, Alabama 


* Starred words refer 


to geography 
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ACROSS DOWN 
* 1. Country west of Argentina. * 2. City in Arkansas (abbr.). 
* 5. Country north of Panama, 8. Electrically charged particle. 
Rica. 4. Low Latin (abbr.). 
10. The sun is called Old - * 6. The United States America. 
12. Payment for professional services. © 7. The Aral _ lies in the USSR. 
14. Father (slang). 8. Inventor of the incandescent electric 
46. ‘Enceease. lamp ( initials) 
. He starred in The Pri Zenda ‘ 
” redone a ae ee ae om * 9. Madrid is capital of this country. 
19. In tennis, a good serve that is not 11. Viper. 
returned. *13. Cleopatra once ruled this nation. 
*20. Rudyard Kipling often wrote about 15. Thespians do this for a living. 
this country. 16. Homonym for aunt. 
21. Beam of sunlight. 17. Acted. 
*22. Country shaped like a boot (abbr.). 18. Carpenter's tool for cutting wood. 
24. Theodore’s nickname. 9° 
rae , 23. Song, “I’m 
26. Pennsylvania is named after him 25, Gathering of friends a ee 
( initials ). 27. Fuel that powers cars (abbr.). 
*27. Portuguese colony in India. = eel 
29. Chatter (slang). 28. Advertisements. 
*31. King Ibn Saud rules this country. 29. Swindle. 
*32. Damascus is capital of this Arab 30. A baby wears this to keep food off 
nation, his clothes. 
34. Seniors (abbr.). ®33. Chou En-lai is premier of this country. 
$6. Famous American showman (initials). 35. Pretoria is capital of the of 
*88. President of North Viet-Nam is South Africa. 
wat a Chi Minh. *37. Partitioned country west of Japan. 
40. Small, black insect. 
é ag agp me ; 89. Tenth month of the year (abbr.). 
42. Tanganyika lies in this general direc- h bl 
tion from Kenya (abbr.). 40. Ampere- — (abbr.). : 
43. Reykjavik is capital of this country 41. Explosive invented by Nobel (abbr.). 
(abbr. ). *42. Small country within Italy, 
*44. Peiping is capital of this nation. Marino. 
45. Automobile. 47. Summit. 
> peg! um ge ey). 49. Structure that holds back water. 
n habitual drunkard. ‘ 
‘ 1. d President of the U. S. 
*50. Northeast part of the U. S. (abbr.). S prom ss 
51. Employment. ; bbr 
53. Dog’s natural enemy. 52. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.). 
*55. Island nation east of Korea. 53. Civil Engineer (abbr.). 
54 


*56. 


Sana is capital of this country. 





. Tellurium (chemical symbol). 








Watch for Special Issue 
Space and Interplanetary Travel 


March 28 Senior Scholastic 


Make sure you get your copy 
Ask your teacher now 
to renew your subscription for next semester 

















WARNING 


TO BASKETBALL 
PLAYERS 


PROTECT YOUR KNEES AND 
ELBOWS BEFORE INJURY OCCURS 


For fast, hard-driving, aggressive basket- 
ball, the kind of play that wins games, 
you need the best possible protection 
you can get for your knees and elbows. 

Bike Knee Pads and Elbow Pads give 
you that protection. They cushion the 
fall. . . protect against floor burns, cute 
and bruises. Made of soft rubber with 
a thick knitted-elastic covering. Tapered 
to fit. In school colors. 

And remember: the facts speak for 
themselves— more athletes have worn 
Bike elastic supports than any other brand. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 


m™ KEN DALL comearv 
BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 









FREE 5 X7 
ENLARGEMENT 


with every order! 





it’s the latest! 
It’s the greatest! 


GIV‘N TAKE 
PHOTOS 


Trade’m, watch your 
popularity rise! 
them out to friends and 
you'll be dating 
Also perfect for 














Pass 
relatives 
every night! 
job and college spplications, 
mementos to classmates, ete. 
Send your favorite negative or 
picture with for each 
pose. Original returned with 
25, 2%" x 3%” beautiful por- 
trait prints plus FREE bonus 
of Luxurious 5” x7” enlarge- 
ment Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ROY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 26, GPO Box 644, New York i, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell ur slassmates America's Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission, 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


WALLET SIZE 
PORTRAIT PRINTS 


(60 FOR $2.00 
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After High School, 


Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. How can I enter Notre Dame? 
When should I apply?—P. G., Decatur, 
Miss. 


A. Study two new books which your 
library may have: How to Be Accepted 
by the College of Your Choice, by Ben- 
jamin Fine (Channel Press, $3.95), and 
College Scholarship Guide, by Lovejoy 
and Jones (Simon and Schuster, $3.95). 


Q. Do airlines give scholarships to 
high school students?—H. J., Cairo, 
W. Va. 


A. Some airlines help qualified candi- 
dates through special airlines’ hostess 
schools. Generally, you must be 20 
years old to apply. You might get a 
secretarial or other job with an airline 
until you're old enough to apply. 


Q. Please send me information about 
a career as an artist.—O. G., Rockford, 
Illinois. 


A. Ask your librarian for the new 
book, Guide to Career Information, by 
the New York Life Insurance Co. 
(Harper, $3.) This excellent source- 
book of occupational information ksts 
over 800 books and pamphlets devoted 
to job information in 52 career fields. 
Feb. 21 issues of Senior Scholastic, 
Practical English, and World Week 
will have a three-page list of free and 
low-cost career pamphlets. It is called 
“Facts on File.” 


Q. Can a girl successfully enter the 
field of engineering?—]. D., Farming- 
ton, W. Va. 


A. Yes, and a number of women 
have. Both the engineering and science 
fields need more well-trained girls. Col- 
leges accept well-qualified applicants 
for training. 


Q. How can I begin my acting ca- 
reer?—J. M., Mercid, Calif. 

A. Go out for school plays. Be will- 
ing to do anything connected with dra- 


matics, such as prompter, wardrobe 
mistress, etc. Read and see as many 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 


Bato is EASIER 


THE ABC SHORTHAND 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But 
because SPEEDWRITING shorthand is written 
with the simple ABC's, it’s better, EASIER, 
FASTER to learn! Be ready for ojo in 1/2 
the time. Employers prefer SPEEDWRITING'S 


USES ABC’s 
NO MACHINES “ 


dependability. There are 450 SPEED- 
WRITING shorthand schools. Consult 
phone book. For fascinating facts 
“SECRETAR YSHIP”—write TODAY for FREE 
CAREER book to: 


accuracy 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 3301-8, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








| ART 





Commercial Art, Cartoo 
ACADEMY Dress Design, "Fashion & Magazin’ 
f IMustration, Drawing, Painting, \a- 
° terior Decoration 
Founded All Professional Faculty 
ley, Write tor tree ca 
720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO il, ILL. 





plays as possible. When you're older, 
try for a job working in a local TV- 
radio station or in summer stock at a 
nearby playhouse. Caution: Do not go 
off to a big city in search of a career 
until you’ve completed your education 
(some college, if possible) and until 
you show promise as an actor. 


Q. I can’t decide whether to go to a 
business school or take the two-year 
business course at a local university. 
What should I do?P—S. H., Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Talk to your teachers and to any- 
one you know who went to one of the 
two schools. Send for the schools’ cata- 
logues and study them. Then visit both 
schools before you make up your mind. 


Q. I'd like to find out more about the 
women’s branches of the Armed Forces. 
—E. M., Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


A. The local recruiting offices of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force (in your 
nearest large city) have free career 
booklets. Or write to the branch you're 
interested in, Washington 25, D. C. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 





FULLY bey ~:~ 
- ‘olf 


on 
CAR. R COURSES in Liberal Arts a pani. 
amen "Be. Nutrition; Muste, Art, Drama, Spee Phy 
Education; Secretarial. Near Atlanta. Elev, 1250 Mit. Bist 
yr. Nat'l sororities. Social life coordinated with 4 nearby 
men’s colleges. Students from 36 states. For catalog address: 
BRENAU COLLEGE BOX 501 GAINESVILLE 5, GA. 





MEDICAL LABORATORY 
X- RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 
Rewarding Careers for 
Young Men and Women 
FULL TERM end INTENSIVE SHORT COU«K.c3 
On) State licensed, FREE PLACEMENT, Get book 22 


MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCH 


jOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Pl 7-8275 


"Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN ,!,!2. 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 ee 
Top pesitions waiting fer ranklla 














—e for Veterans, Feanded 1919. Write fer Catalog 2. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
251 S. 22N0 STREET. PHILADELPHIA 3. PA 


TEACHING 














MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 

to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and lee grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal 


and 
e Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
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Mooing Missile 

Now that the Soviet Union has 
launched a second satellite, with a dog 
as a passenger, we understand that 
their next move will involve the breed- 
ing of midget cattle for stellar explora- 
tion. Thus, Russians will be able to 
proclaim, “The herd shot round the 


world.” 
Quote 


Green Thumb 


A free-advice-seeking woman asked 
a farmer what would bé good to plant 
in a spot that gets very little rain due 
to overhanging eaves, has too much 
late afternoon sun, has clay soil, and 
is on a rocky ledge. 

“Lady,” he answered, “how about a 
nice flagpole?” 


Kroehler News 


Be Kind to Animals 


An old backwoodsman drove his 
worn old mare into the nearby village 
one day and bought a few groceries at 
the general store. After he had been 
gone for a couple of hours, the store- 
keeper was surprised to see him trudge 
slowly across the street toward the 
store. He had seen the man drive away 
in his buggy and here he was again, 
looking as though he had walked miles. 

“Where's your horse, Sam?” asked 
the storekeeper. 

“Well, it’s this way,” slowly replied 
the old man as he sank into a chair. 
“I forgot to buy a spool of thread for 
my wife, and I never thought of it 
until I was nearly home. I just didn’t 
have the heart to make that poor old 
horse pay for my mistake, so I tied her 
to a tree and walked back.” 

Wall Street Journal 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Sat-a-Lights 

As Howard Miller tells it, two moon 
bopsters were in the middle of a set 
when an Earthman dropped in. 

“Don’t stop,” said the Earthman. 
“Keep on playing. By the way, what's 
that tune?” 

“Why, man,” replied one of the 


moon cats, “that’s How Low the Earth.” 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Just a Sampling 


Aspiring Harvard undergraduates 
strove manfully to win the approval of 
doughty Charles Townsend Copeland, 
one of the great English professors of 
all time. “Copey” marked up papers 
submitted to him so quickly that some 
students were convinced he read only 
the first few paragraphs and based his 
conclusions on insufficient evidence. 

A senior, smarting under a scathing 
criticism, thought he had his tormentor 
dead to rights one day. “Professor 
Copeland,” he announced in class, “I 
glued pages twenty-two and twenty- 
three of my manuscript together pur- 
posely—a fact that escaped your atten- 
tion entirely. This proves you never 
read that far.” 

Copey answered, “My boy, you don’t 
have to eat a whole egg to know it’s 


bad.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 
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Painless? 


“There, now, that didn’t hurt, did 
it?” a Manhattan doctor cheerily asked 
a suspicious five-year-old patient just 
after administering a Salk-vaccine shot. 

The lad glared at him. “You mean 
you never had it done to you?” he 


replied with tearful indignation. 
Quote 


Verbal Variation 
Conjugation of the congestive abra- 
sion of the Asian contagion: Flee! Fly! 
Flu! 


Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News 








WALLET Size 22 x 32 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


Swap pictures with all — 

the ‘extra-special’ people & 
on your list. Just pennies 9 S 
per picture for beautiful 

portrait-quality reproductions for 

of your own favorite photo- U 
graph. Perfect too for job, 

school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box s-517 
Hillside, N.J. 


E a hurry? Send 25c a 


ee 
We pay postage! 


Need more? 


60 for $2 
84 for $3 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





for Super-Speed service 
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New greaseless way to 


Man with a 

tough hair problem 

Bill Flick of New Orleans captains 
a 45-foot cruiser for fishing parties. 
His hair takes a beating from sum, 
wind and spray. 


4 
>» 


He licks it with Vitalis 


When he’s having dinner out 
with friends, Bill's hair 
looks great because he uses 


Vitalis with V-7. 


keep your hair neat all day 


...and prevent dryness 


Whether your hair takes a beating from 


the great outdoors or morning showers, 
you, too, will like the way Vitalis keeps 
it in condition . . . prevents dryness. 
And you never have a gre asy look 
because Vitalis grooms with greaseless 


V-7. Use Vitalis every day. 


New VITALIS® Hair Tonic with V-7° 


ANOTHER FINE PR MYERS 





These men chose Ready for you! America’s Choicest Uniform! 
from 127 courses— 


so can you! Only in MODERN ARMY GREEN 
= is your Trade Schooling 


Graduate, Comstock High Schoo! 





“I’m getting the engineer- 


ing training I wanted 
thanks to the Army’s tec 
nical training program for laran ee 
high school graduates. My 
Army Recruiter showed me all the different 


courses I could pick from. | chose Construc- 


tion Surveying The course was even better 


than I thought it would be. If you'd like to 


pick just the training you want, the Army sure 
offers you the best deal.”” 


Pvt. Kenichi isagawa 
Maui, Territory of Hawaii 
Graduate, Baldwin High School 


“If you're not going to col- 
the best way for a 
hool graduate to get 


ants is 


ning program. | picked a Metal- 
working course and learned the trade I wanted. 
Now I'm working right in my field. Only the 
Army offers you choice of schooling, so find 
out about it from your Army Recruiter.” 


Pvt. Donziee S. Fyffe 
Lucasville, Ohio 
Graduate, Valley High School 


““Y ou can take all the guess- 
work out of military service 
by picking an Army tech- 
nical training course before 
you enlist. The Army gives 
you a.“ritten guarantee that you'll attend your 
cousse, or you don’t enlist. I chose a Plumbing 
course. I had good instructors and learned with 
fiue equipment. Believe me, only the Army 
fers you this training opportunity.” 


Seniors—get all the details on how high school 
graduates can choose their technical training 
before enlistment from 127 modern courses. 
Mail this coupon for your free booklet today. Or 
for immediate counseling, visit your local Army 
Recruiter. He’s listed in the phone book and will 
give you all the facts—at no obligation! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL  SC-17-1-58 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN 


"lease send me the free Army booklet 
telling how high schvol graduates can 
choose their technical training before en- 
listment in Modern Army Green. 

Name 

Address 


City 


Date of Graduation 





(Continued from page 4-T) 


these broadcasts and report on possible 
differences in viewpoints. “Listenables 
and Lookables” in Scholastic-Teacher 
includes programs on public affairs and 
history. 

2. Committees can be formed to fol- 
low each of the issues brought before 
the 85th Congress. Clipping books 
should indicate source, date, and a 
brief summary of the item, Summaries 
of broadcasts can be included. 

8. Round-table discussions of the 
issues can be undertaken from time to 
time as Congress explores the legisla- 
tion proposed for action. 


Colombia (p. 8) 


World History, Latin American History 
Digest of the Article 

Colombia, in South America, is a 
mountainous country about twice the 
size of Texas. Its pepulation of 13 mil- 
lion relies chiefly on the coffee crop. 
But the country is rich in oi] and emer- 
alds. Iron and coal deposits are largely 
untapped. The country is proud of its 
universities, but there is a great gap 
between rich and poor, and half the 
people are illiterate. 

There was a strong democratic tradi- 
tion in Colombia until 1945 when the 
dictator, Gomez, seized power. Feuding 
within the Liberal and Conservative 
parties made possible the overthrow of 
constitutional government. Recently, 
however, a second dictator, Rojus, was 
ousted. The parties are now agreed to 
a free election, and to alternate the 
presidency at four-year intervals. Civil 
rights have been restored. 

By trimming government expendi- 
tures and cutting down imports, finan- 
cial stability is being restored. A U. S. 
loan has helped Colombia. 


Aim 
To help pupils understand the prob- 


lems facing our neighbor to the south, 
Colombia. 


Assignment 

1. How has geography influenced the 
life of Colombians? 

2. Account for the rise of dictator- 
ship in Colombia after 1945. 
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OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


January 24, 1958 


End-Term Review Test 

World Affairs Article: Ourselves as 
Others See Us—Americans and the 
American way of life as seen by 
foreign cartoonists. 

National Affairs Article: Congress In- 
vestigates in °58—lInvestigations be- 
fore Congress. 

Creative Americans—14: Luther Bur- 
bank—Nature’s Handyman 


8. Inflation has threatened the econ- 
omy of Colombia. Explain. 

4. Colombia is again on the road to 
democracy. Do you agree? Support 
your viewpoint. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a student in Colom- 
bia how might you feel about your 
country’s political history in the ten- 
year period after World War II? 

2. What lessons can those who be- 
lieve in democracy learn from a study 
of the Colombian dictatorship recently 
ended? 

3. How do most Colombians earn a 
living? 

4. What evidence is there that Co- 
lombians are trying to get back onto 
the road to democracy? 

5. Was the United States wise to 
lend money to Colombia? Defend your 
answer. 


Things to Do 

Students will enjoy the story of 
coffee on page 11. 

1. Class cartoonists and poets can 
try to capture the flavor of coffee. 

2. An “economic historian” can at- 
tempt a comparable account of tea, 
pepper, potatoes, etc., tracing these 
commodities through their history. 


Honor System (p. 6) 
Problems of Democracy, Civics 
Digest of the Arguments 

In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
consider both sides of the question, 
“Should the Honor System in examina- 
tions be adopted in all schools?” Pro- 
ponents say that the Honor System 
gives students a chance to put into 
practice a sense of responsibility they 
will have to use as adult citizens; that 
proctors encourage an undesirable “ten- 
sion” in some students; that it works 
in those schools and colleges which 
have it. 

Opponents hold that a student who 
would cheat in the first place is not 
likely to be suddenly turned honest by 
an honor pledge; that honest students 
must become informers under the sys- 
tem; that the only ones helped by the 
Honor System are cheaters. 
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Aim 
To consider the merits and possible 
disadvantages of the Honor System. 


Assignment 

1. Outline in parallel columns the 
arguments for and against the Honor 
System. Avoid use of the italicized bold 
type which heads each argument. 

2. Would you favor an Honor Sys- 
tem for our school? Justify your deci- 
sion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think an Honor System 
would work in our school? Why? 

2. Under an Honor System, honest 
students must report cheating by stu- 
dents who violate the system. Do you 
regard this as informing? Explain. 

8. Assuming that the Honor System 
would work at our school, would it pro- 
vide better citizenship training? De- 
fend your point of view. 


Things to Do 


Poll the student body on the Honor 
System. The class can frame a suitable 
question. The pollster will have to ex- 
plain the system in one or two sentences 
before recording the response. The re- 
sults may be analyzed under such head- 
ings as “Sex” (male or female), “Year 
in School” (term or grade). 


Andrew Carnegie (p. 15) 


American History 


Our Creative nae this week is 
the Scottish immigrant who founded a 
great fortune in steel and whose philoso- 
phy with respect to philanthropy set a 
pattern for men of great wealth. 


Aim 
To familiarize pupils with the role of 


Andrew Carnegie in American history 
and the extent of his philanthropies. 


Discussion Questions 


1. In what sense did Andrew Carne- 
gie rise from rags to riches? Is it pos- 
sible for Americans today to rise from 
small beginnings to an important place 
in the nation? Defend your answer. 

2. How important is the steel indus- 
try in our economy today? 

8. What do we mean when we say 
that Carnegie lived at the right period 
in history? 

4. Andrew Carnegie used his wealth 
to help mankind. Support that state- 
ment, 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 


I, Congress: a-4; b-2; c-1; d-3; e-2; £-4; 
g-3; h-3. 

II. Colombia: a-8; b-1; c-2; d-3; e-4; f-1; 
g-4; h-2; i-4; j-4. 

III. Graph: a-F; b-T; c-T; d-NS; e-T 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE 


WEEK * 





‘57 News Review 
In 1957, education made front-page 


news as never before in history. 

For the 13th consecutive year, school 
rolls broke all records. Despite record 
classroom shortages, an economy- 
minded Congress killed the school aid 
bill by a scant five votes. 

Taxpaper resistance stiffened at state 
and local levels, too, with one in every 
five school bond issues beaten at the 
polls. School finance became further 
complicated when President Eisenhower 
proposed that the states consider taking 
over the financing of vocational educa- 
tion and school lunch programs. 

Then, on Sputnik’s tail, the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education released its study com- 
paring U.S. and Russian education. 
American schools underwent their most 
searching reappraisal since the turn of 
the century. 

It was the year that the American 
high school received special scrutiny— 
even before Sputnik. Dr. James B. Co- 
nant began a two-year study of the U.S. 
comprehensive high school. And the 
first nationwide conference on the 
American High School was held in Chi- 
cago, sponsored by the Univ. of Chicago 
and the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools. 

1957 was the year of Little Rock—the 
acid test of state vs. Federal authority 
in upholdiry court decisions on public 
school integration. 

At the level of higher education, the 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School issued its final report, call- 
ing for higher salaries for college teach- 
ers and more college facilities. To meet 
the teacher shortage at the university 
level, the Ford Foundation granted $25 
million to the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion to provide scholarships for aspiring 
college teachers. 


Salaries Up 7% 


As the 1957-58 school year ap- 
proached the mid-way mark, the Nation- 
al Education Association reported: 
U.S. public school enrollment reached 
a record 33,508,814—a 3.8 per cent in- 
crease over last year and nearly 50 per 
cent over 1947-48. 

Average classroom teacher receives 
$4,502 a year—a rise of 7.1 per cent 





WEEKLY EDUCATION NEWS 


This page is just a sample 
of the up-to-the-minute edu- 
cation news you get every 
week in Scholastic Teacher. 











Herblock in Washington Post & ‘Times-Herald 
“Hey! Don’t forget the bottom part, too.” 


over last year, but still not enough to 
compete with business and industry. 
PNation’s public school staff totals 
1,240,424 teachers—a gain of 4.2 per 
cent. 

>A total of 87,319 emergency teachers 
are now employed—an increase of near- 
ly 1 per cent over 1956-57. Three out 
of five emergency teachers have less 
than four years of college training. 
There is need for 227,500 additional 
qualified teachers. (Another 25,000- 
50,000 teachers would be required if 
mathematics and science were made 
compulsory in the four years of high 
school, as has been suggested.) 

To meet growing school needs, the 
NEA proposes a major Federal aid pro- 
gram which would cost $1.1 billion the 
first year, and rise to an annual $4.6 
billion after five years. Money would be 
used not only for school construction, 
but to raise teachers’ salaries, finance a 
massive scholarship program, and 
strengthen state education departments. 

For NEA report, Advance Estimates 
of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, write NEA Research Division, 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. (25 cents). 


Schools of 1977 


What will schools be like in 1977? 

To commemorate its 20th anniver- 
sary, Junior Scholastic, recently asked 
its readers to imagine that it was 1977 
and that they were describing a new in- 
vention, idea or product for the publi- 
cation’s 40th anniversary issue. Here 
are some of the predictions: 


“In 1977 there are no schools. To re- 


place them we have Atom-Teachers. 
When you go to bed, you just strap 
earphones to your head, turn on the ma- 
chine and drift off to sleep—with the 
Atom-Teacher rattling off the nine times 
table in your subconscious. . . .” 


>“I have just returned from a visit to a 
new robot factory where they are pro- 
ducing the latest models of robot teach- 
ers. They do not yell, scream or shriek 
like. the old-fashioned human type of 
teachers. .. .” 


“New school desk with a built-in TV, 
radio and hi-fi phonograph and “a_built- 
in Coke machine and a supply of comic 


books.” 


Don‘t Miss. . . 


Common Sense Conduct Code, as 
adopted by teen-agers of Teaneck, N.]. 
Discusses clothes, school and commu- 
nity citizenship. Worth using as a 
model for a similar code in your own 
school. Write Mrs. Barnet Naiman, Dis- 
tribution Chairman, 1123 Cambridge 
Road, West Englewood, Teaneck, N.J. 
(10 cents). 

What to Do About Your Young 
Genius, by S. T. Blair in the January 
“Pageant.” Says Blair: “Yesterday’s ‘four- 
eyed freak’ has become today’s celebri- 
ty.” There are 650,000 gifted youngsters 
in the U.S., but less than half will get a 
college education. Should bright kids 
fend for themselves—or get special train- 
ing to bring out their talents? 


In Brief 


»New NEA education film is being shot 
on location in Fairfax County, Va. 
Story, “Crowded Out,” will show how 
a third grader with reading difficulties 
is prevented from getting a good educa- 
tion because of soaring enrollments and 
heavy teacher loads. 


While most of the national publicity is 
given to huge corporate gifts to higher 
education, Columbia Univ. Teachers 
College reports an increasing number of 
smaller gifts by teachers and school 
superintendents of modest means. An- 
nual gifts of $50 are not uncommon. 
Securities, real estate, and library col- 
lections are also common among the 
bequests. 


PIn Scholastic Teacher's report of the 
National Council for Social Studies con- 
vention in Pittsburgh (Dec. 13, page 
5-T), the name of one newly-elected 
member of the NCSS Board of Directors 
was inadvertently omitted: Dr, Richard 
E. Gross, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford Univ. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION (ETV) 


Many teachers puzzled over the symbol 
“NBC-ETV” en gee the recently-con- 
cluded series on Greek mythology, IGY, 
geography, government, and mathemat- 
ics. These programs, available for class- 
room use through the Educational TV 
and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
were telecast to the nation’s educational 
TV (ETV) stations through the network 
facilities of NBC. Some 12,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are now within range of the 26- 
member network of non-commercial sta- 
tions. An example of the thoughtful fare 
provided by these stations is their timely 
Doctors in Space, a new series on space 
medicine. 

Here are the stations which carry such 
programs; they deserve your support: 
(NOTE: some of these stations ge the 
programs “live,” others on..a dela 
basis. Some NBC stations are also carry- 
ing the programs on a delayed basis. 
sure to check your local NBC or ETV 
Station.) 

WMVS-TV, Milwaukee; WHA-TY, 
Madison, Wis.; KCTS-TV, Seattle; KUED, 
Salt Lake City; KUHT, Houston; 'WKNO- 
TV, Memphis; WQED, Pittsburgh; WHYY- 
TV, Philadelphia; KETA, Norman (Okla- 
homa City), Okla.; WOSU-TV, Columbus, 
Ohio; CET, incinnati; WUNC-TV, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.; KUON-TV, Lincoln, 
Neb.; KETC, St. Louis; KTCA-TV, St. 
Paul; WKAR-TV, East Lansing, Mich.; 
WTVS-TV, Detroit; WGBH-TV, Boston; 
WYES, New Orleans; WILL-TV, Urbana, 
IiL; WTTW, Chicago; WETV, Atlanta; 
WTHS-TV, Miami; WJCT, Jacksonville, 
Fla; KRMA-TV, Denver; KQED, San 
Francisco; WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala.; WTIQ, 
Munford, Ala.; WBIQ, Birmingham, Ala. 


DRAMA 


Mondays through Fridays, 2:30 p.m. 
(NBC-TYV) Kitty Foyle: An interesting 
discussion could be based on Christo- 
pher Morley’s first person cheoaer of 
the young white- py 

Wed., Jan. 15, 9:00 p.m. ( BC- TV) Kraft 
Theater: “Code of the Corner,” with 
Walter Matthew, Robert Middleton, 
Nancy Gates and Howard Morris. On 
his wedding anniversary, a husband 
finds his brother killed in a gangland 


murder. 

Thurs., Jan. 16, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Paul Newman and Joanne 
Woodward co-star in “The Eighty Yard 
Run,” based on Irwin Shaw’s short 
story. This is the love story of a foot- 
ball hero who can never outgrow the 
memories of his days as a campus hero. 

Mon., Jan. 20, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stu- 
dio One in Hollywood: “Trial by Slan- 
der” is about a school board’s handling 
of charges that a teacher has an im- 
proper interest in a 1€-year-old stu- 
dent. The teacher sees unusual poetic 
talent in the youngster; her father 
fears that she is developing an unnat- 
ural interest. Study uestion: Are 
American stereotypes about the arts 
changing for the better because of “All- 
— boys” like Leonard Bern- 
ste 

Tues., Jan. 21, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du- 
Pont Show of the Month: A dramatiza- 


tion of Thornton Wilder’s “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey,” adapted by Ludi 
Clair. The novel, both a best-seller and 
critical success, told of five persons 
who plunge to their deaths in the early 
18th century when a bridge collapsed 
in Peru. The accident is viewed as a 
judgment of God, and the lives of the 
victims are probed not — to bear out 
this belief but to seek why each was 
killed at this particular moment. The 
victims are the Marquesa de Monte- 
mayor, who had devoted her life to her 
brilliant but selfish daughter; Pepita, 
the Marquesa’s Indian maid; Esteban, 
who had been jealous of his twin broth- 


Leonard Bernstein will lead the Young 
People’s Concerts starting Satur- 
day, January 18, 12 noon (CBS-TV) 


er’s love for a famous actress; Uncle 
Pio, the actress’ coachman; and Jaime, 
the actress’ small son. The cast includes 
Judith Anderson, Viveca Lindfors, Eva 
Le Gallienne, Hume Cronyn, Rita Gam, 
and Kurt Kasznar. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Compare the novel (Pocket 
Books) and TV version. What has been 
omitted or added in the adaptation? 
Do these changes violate the spirit of 
the original? 2. Discuss the motivation 
of the characters. Is Esteban’s depres- 
sion after his brother’s death clearly 
explained? Are Camila’s several 
changes in attitude established satisfac- 
torily? Why does Uncle Pio suffer Ca- 
mila’s abuse? Why does he wish to help 
Jaime? 3. What have the five charac- 
ters on the bridge in common? Discuss 
the idea of Divine Providence in the 
play and compare its development with 
the idea in the novel. 4. Do you recog- 
nize any themes in “Bridge” that you 
may have seen in “Our Town” and 
“The Skin of Our Teeth”? 5. In what 
ways is TV technically superior to the 
written word for the telling of this 
story? Discuss how the novel might be 
presented on the legitimate stage or as 
a movie. 6. On first thought, it may 
seem that the victims of the bridge col- 
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lapse are innocent victims of those 
whom they love. Discuss the possibility 
that imperfections in their loves are 
the causes of their own tragedies. 
Tues., Jan. 21, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
hone Time: Italo Tajo plays Guido 
artoloni, “A Stubborn Fool,” a poor 
Italian ferryman from the village of 
Anchetta on the Arno who is deter- 
mined to have his name remembered. 
By building a toll bridge across the 
river he knows he can increase his 
prestige and his meager income. 
Against great odds, he sets out to 
achieve his goal. What makes men so 
anxious for fame? Is this a good or a 
bad impulse? 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Fri, Jan. 17, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Bob Hope Show: Hope’s traditional GI 
holiday entertainment program, filmed 
overseas. 

Sat., Jan. 18, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Young 
People’s Concerts: Leonard Bernstein, 
the new permanent conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, begins a se- 
ries of four concerts for young people, 
continuing on Feb. 1, Mar. 8, Apr. 19. 
(For excellent background on Bern- 
stein, see the N.Y. Times Sunday Mag- 
azine, Dec. 22, 1957.) His first theme is 
“What Does Music Mean?” He intends 
to show that notes and their relation- 
ships to each other are not dependent 
on the stories for their effect. He will 
use parts of the following to illustrate 
his thesis: Bukas’ “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 

rentice”; Strauss’ “Don Quixote”; 

oussorgsic ’s “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion”; Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony— 
“The Pastoral”; Fan Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth and Fift mphonies. Neatly 
coinciding with thie a ow is another 
program on music appreciation— 
“Heartbeat of ag Orchestra” over 
Johns Hopkins F y 7, Sunday, Jan. 19, 
3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV 

Sun., Jan. 19, 10: 30 ak (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: “Leisure and Boredom” is 
the theme; the book is “All Trivia,” by 
L. P. Smith, American essayist. 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Webern’s “Six Pieces for Or- 
chestra, Opus 6.” Liszt’s “Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 in E Flat. Major,” Jorge 
Bolet, pianist. | pean 3 2 “Le Sacre 
du Printemps.” Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducting. 

Tues., Jan. 21, 9:30 p.m. (CBS) The Last 
Word: The two-day delay between 
telecast (Sundays, 3:30 p.m.) and radio 
broadcast seems designed for teachers 
who want to preview a Sunday pro- 
gram for Tuesday assignment. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Jan. 19, 2:00 p.m, (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: Dr. Vannevar Bush. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide 
World: “Missile Men,” a survey of this 
field from experimental labs to blast- 
ing i“. the Army’s Nike and Cor- 
poral at Fort Bliss as well as their jet 
propulsion rojects on Cal Tech’s cam- 
pus; the Navy’s Regulus from Point 
Mugu, Calif., and a report on their re- 
search contracts at the Applied Physics 
Lab at Johns Hopkins; the Air acs 
Thor from a Douglas aircraft factory 
and their Atlas from a Convair testing 
site 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: Space, 
rockets, missiles, and the IGY. (See 
Teleguide on page 11-T of last week’s 
“Scholastic Teacher.” 

Wed., Jan. 22, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas: A 
Journey to Africa. (See Teleguide on 
page 2-T of last week’s “Scholastic 


Teacher.”) 
Thurs., Jan. 23, 10:00 pm. (NBC-TV) 
March of Medicine: “MD International” 
is the story of the global practitioner 


around the world. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Jan. 19, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Look 
Here! Mr. and Mrs. Henry. Luce. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Start your TAB Club todau.... 


-+» WITH THESE COLORFUL, POCKET-SIZE EDITIONS OF BOOKS THAT 
TEEN-AGERS PREFER... PARENTS APPLAUD... EDUCATORS APPROVE! 











Teen Age Book Club 33 W. 42nd St. New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the TAB titles and materials 
indicated below. | enclose my check or money order to 
cover the cost of the books. 


NAME___ 





SCHOOL. 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 





FEBRUARY TITLES 


SHOOK THE FAMILY TREE—T85 
VELVET—T90 
PYRAMID MYSTERY—T33 
DOGS OF THE NORTH—J75, 179 
short sHORTS—T8! 
BiLL—J48, 172 
POCKET DICTIOWARY—PC5 


MURDER—D955 
ELEPHANT'S EYES—BB217 
DARE YOU TO SOLVE THISiI—Z376 
AT ANDAU—BA1650 
GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND—AS1364 
STARS ARE OURS—AceD121 
MERCHANT OF VENICE—PL6O 


Total books @ 25¢: 
Total books @ 35¢: 


(please observe the 15-book 
minimum order requirement) 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED: $. 
1 need a TAB NEWS for my class (es). 


[| sentra 


PLEASE DO NOT WRITE BELOW 


i, aan 


=< 














MORE THAN A MILLION TEEN-AGERS now belong to Teen 
Age Book Club—the unique program offering teen-centered 
good reading plus an exciting FREE DIVIDEND PLAN! 
(For every four books purchased, members choose one 
book free at dividend time twice each year.) 


WHEN YOU JOIN TAB—Each month your students will re- 
ceive TAB NEWS, a colorful bulletin describing 16 titles 
carefully chosen to cover a wide range of teen reading 
interests. Current best-sellers like The Bridge at Andau .. . 
classics like National Velvet, Buffalo Bill, Merchant of 
Venice . .. humor, sports, science fiction—none priced — 
than 35¢. Teachers receive a special Memo to Teachers 
giving suggested reading levels, recommended lists on 
which selections appear, etc. 


SIMPLE TO MAINTAIN — EASY TO ORDER. With your first 
order you get a handy TAB Kit containing poster, class 
record folder, order information — eve g needed for 
efficient handling of the Club. (Most teachers let the stu- 
dents do it all!) No membership fee—no obligation to order 
each month. 


JUST ONE RULE: sy A TAB Club order must be for a minimum 
of 15 books. Our free dividend plan and prepaid shipping 


make this minimum order requirement necessary. 


Use This Coupon 


to start your students on a lifetime 
of pleasure in good reading! 


Teen Age Book Club is sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines—your guarantee 
of high quality in TAB selections! 


(This offer not valid in Canada) 





